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THE BRIBERY COMMISSIONS. 

THREE .out of the four election commissions continue 
their sittings, and the newspapers still fill their columns 
with reports of the proceedings, which are now somewhat 
monotonous, and would be decidedly tiresome were it not for 
the touches of humour—conscious or unconscious—that are 
occasionally displayed, and for the feeling that the whole 
affair is “as good as aplay.” And no wonder this feeling 
should be entertained, for anything more intensely farcical 
it is impossible to conceive. From their inception onwards 
these election commissions are a farce, and would be laugh- 
able were it not for the fact that they involve a huge piece of 
systematic hypocrisy, which we cannot help regarding as a 
much more heinous sin even than bribery. Those who 
moved for these commissions in Parliament knew that 
they would elicit nothing absolutely new in respect to 
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corruption at elections, The loathsome details—loath- 
some, that is, if our patriotic sensibilities make us really 
sincere in detesting bribery—were all that they could 
be expected to bring to light. It was also known that they 
would, and could, lead to no positive or practically beneficial 
results, Punishment, even, could scarcely follow from the 
disclosures made before them, seeing that they had to com- 
mence by guaranteeing indemnity to all who should give 
evidence before them for the part they may respectively have 
taken in violating the law, 

We have high authority for the maxims that where there 
is no law there can be no transgression, and that where there 
is no penalty there is no law. Practically, then, the con- 
ditions on which these commissions are and must be issued 
repeal the laws against corruption, in so far as individuals 
are concerned. Neither briber, bribee, nor agent can be 


punished ; and so all are alike disposed to recount and to 
chuckle over their exploits, Assuredly, no one concerned feels 
himself guilty of any real offence against morals, Hence the 
hilarity that greets each new development of sharp practice, 
each fresh naive confession of delinquency, and each renewed 
protest of political honesty notwithstanding the acceptance of 
bribes—a protest which nearly every confessed bribee feels him- 
self entitled to make, And why should there not be jollity in 
the court? All parties interested have reason to feel merry, 
The bribees have had their cash, and will not be called upon to 
disgorge. The bribers have, some of them, secured their 
object—they are, or have been, M.P.s; even if they have 
failed or been unseated, in the one case they “have been 
blessed” with senatorial honours and in the other they are 
safe from retribution, The election agents concerned have 
pocketed one set of fees and are looking forward to opportu- 
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nities of earning others, with the comfortable feeling that, 
whoever may lose, they must gain, seeing that unseating a 
member generally implies a new election, and consequently a 
fresh harvest for them, The Commissioners and counsel em- 
ployed are well paid for their labour, and have, therefore, sub- 
stantial reason to rejoice. 

Who, then, is likely to suffer by, and consequently to 
mourn over, the disclosures made before the Commissioners 
inquiring into corrupt practices at elections? Why, none, 
save the pure and the innocent, of course, The individual actors 
in the disgraceful drama are safe. The only penalty that can 
be inflicted is to disfranchise particular constituencies ; that 
is to say, punish the innocent along with, and for, the guilty. 
Not a very equitable proceeding that ; and one which has the 
further disadvantage of being ineffectual for accomplishing 
the object sought to be attained, Is anyone so verdant as to 
believe that disfranchising Great Yarmouth, and Reigate, and 
Lancaster, and Totnes, would put an end to bribery? Of 
course not, The only result would be to transfer the field of 
operation to some other quarter, Candidates would still be 
found willing to bribe, and constituencies willing to be 
bribed. Have corrupt practices been less prevalent since the 
disfranchisement of Sudbury and St, Albans than they were 
before? No; repressive enactments will never eradicate 
political corruption, It must be made impracticable or un- 
profitable ; and when either result is attained, the evil will 
cure itself, 

The question next arises, “How is bribery to be made im- 
practicable or unprofitable?” We answer, in several ways ; 
one, or all, of which would long since have been adopted were 
our legislators generally really anxious to suppress corrupt 
electioneering practices. First, all enactments against bribery 
and corruption might be repealed, so as to leave all parties 
free to buy and sell as they have the will and the means, 
Leave an open field, and let the longest purse win. The 
result of this course would be, either that no purse would be 
found long enough for the purpose, or that only purses so short 
as to make their contents not worth scrambling for would 
be forthcoming. In other words, as we have pointed out 
on a previous occasion, one of two things would happen : 
cither no candidates would be found rich enough to pay for 
all the votes they would be called upon to buy, or votes would 
be at such a low price that it would be worth no one’s while 
to sell them. In either case, bribery would be at an end. 

Taking the votes by ballot is another way of curing the evil 
that is at least deserving of a trial. The main objections urged 
against it—such as that it is un-English, that it would be 
ineffectual, and that the vote is a trust held by the voter for 
the rest of the community—are of easy refutation, In the 
first place, the ballot is used in nearly all descriptions of 
elections save political ones, and therefore is not un-English, 
In the next place, is secret voting less English than bribe- 
taking? and is political corruption more tolerable than 
political secretiveness? The two last objections we have 
mentioned are scarcely consistent with each other ; for if the 
ballot were ineffectual to conceal the vote given by the 
elector, then the parties for whom, according to the other 
objection, he is a trustee, would have all the security open 
voting is supposed to afford them, The ballot, however, 
is found effectual for concealment wherever concealment 
is really desired; and would be so, likewise, in political 
elections, As for the trustee theory, that answers itself, 
and is, moreover, an argument for universal suffrage. If the 
vote be a trust to be exercised by the electors on behalf of 
“the rest of the community "—that is, on behalf of the non- 
electors ; and if the “rest of the community” have a right 
to know, and are competent to judge of, the way in which the 
elector performs his duty of trustee, it follows that the rest of 
the community—the non-electors, to wit—are competent to 
vote for themselves, without the intervention of any middleman 
or trustee. For, if one man has aright to judge as to how 
another acts a certain part, and is capable of so judging, 
he must be competent, and have a right, to act the part himself, 
This, of course, leads directly to universal suffrage, or the 
giving of votes to all citizens ; and when all have votes, what 
becomes of trusteeship? All men being in possession of the 
franchise, each would be entitled to exercise it in whatever 
manner he pleased ; and the alleged necessity for publicity 
would be at an end. 

Then there is another way of curing bribery, and that is by 
making the constituencies so large or so dispersed as to be 
unmanageable by corrupt means. County, large borough, and 
grouped constituencies are generally pure. Why? Because 
to bribe a number of voters sufficient to turn the scale in a 
contest, to do this bribery at the right moment, and to take 
some security that bribed men keep their promises, is, in 
such constituencies, practically impossible. The purity of 
counties and large boroughs arises, not from the superior 
virtue of the electors in such constituencies, but from the 
absenceof temptation, Voters in counties andin large boroughs 
are merely men, like voters in small boroughs. They are actuated 
by similar motives; are open to the same influences—if 
they can be applied; and would probably be as corrupt were 
it as easy to bring corruption within their reach. The in- 
ference from these facts is plain. Such a re-arrangement 
should be made of the representation of the country as will 
place all the constituencies in the position now occupied by 
voters in counties, large boroughs, and groups, Corruption 
would then be impracticable and unprofitable, and would 
cease, 

Is Parliament so truly desirous of suppressing bribery as to 
be willing to adopt either or all of these courses—for all are 
capable of being simultaneously acted upon? If it is not, 


then we are fairly entitled to conclude that members of 
Parliament really do not wish to abolish corruption at 
elections ; that all the talk we hear on the subject is mere 
cant and hypocrisy ; that the sooner public men abandon the 
practice of assuming a virtue while they have it not, the 
better it will be for the morals as well as the interests of 
society ; and that, at all events, we should be spared the in- 
fiction of such costly farces, such hollow shams, as_ these 
bribery commissions, They are simply an organised lie ; and 


FRANCE. ; 

The Emperor Napoleon’s health is said to have already improved 
under the influence of the sea breezes and mountain air of Biarritz, 
where his Majesty arrived on the evening of the 20th inst. 

A fearful storm raged in the French provinces during Saturday 
and Sunday, and in several places there have been serious inunda- 
tions, The telegraphic communication between the centre and 
south of France is difficult. A 

Asubject of much interest in Paris at the present moment is a 
letter which the Emperor is stated to have addressed to the Minister 
of War, in which his Majesty expounds his views as to the re- 
organisation of the army, The Liberté, which appears to have had 
the privilege of a private inspection, says that the plan of the 
Emperor is to create, independently of the army, a military force to 
consist of a mobilised guard of 1,000,000 men, This force, added to 
the regular army of 700,000 men, would give the Government an 
army of nearly 2,000,000 bayonets. How such a force is to be 
organised and Bee up is not stated, and the public are looking with 

ness to the Moniteur, in whose columns the immediate publica- 
tion of the Emperor's letter is expected. 


ITALY. 

The disturbances at Palermo appear to have been more serious 
than was at first reported. The insurgents, or brigands, or whatever 
they may be called, entered the city to the number of 2000, and obtained 
complete possession of the place, with the exception of the citadel, 
to which the troops retired. Reinforcements, however, succeeded in 
landing on Sunday, the 16th, and immediately advanced against the 
insurgents. The latter opposed the troops, and fighting appears to 
have taken place daily up to Friday week, on which day, it is stated 
Officially, the Royal troops had full possession of the city and the 
insurrection was subdued, x 

The Minister of Marine has sent a Commission to Venice to 
estimate the value of the navy material which is to be left in that 
city upon its evacuation by the Austrians, The same functionary 
has appointed a Commission to consider the best means of 
effecting improvements in the construction of vessels for the navy, 
and of the guns to be used on board, ” 

The Commission of investigation into the condition of the Italian 
navy is said to have reported that the matériel of the fleet is all that 
could be desired, and that its armament was perfect and complete 
even before the battle of Lissa, 


PRUSSIA. 

The entry of the troops into Berlin on their return from the late 
campaign appears to have been a most brilliant affair, There were 
triumphal arches in various parts of the city, an illumination in the 
evening, and other demonstrations of welcome to the army. At the 
banquet given by the municipality of this city in honour of the 
return of the army the King made a speech, of which the following 
were the concluding words :—‘* May peace be lasting, and be of equal 
benefit to the future of Prussia and Germany!” ‘Then, raising his 
glass, his Majesty said:—* Thanks to my faithful people and my 
glorious army. Hurrah for the army and the people in arms! 
Hurrah for the Fatherland!” The military representatives of Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Russia were present at the banquet. 

The King has addressed a letter of thanks to the civic authorities 
and population of Berlin for the brilliant reception which they have 
accorded to the army, The letter concludes thus :—“ Such moments 
as these unite more closely that which was already united, and place 
the aim which we pursue with a unanimous, persevering, and self- 
ee spirit—viz., the good of the Fatherland—in an ever clearer 

ig’ tt.” 

The Prussian Parliament has been prorogued until Nov. 12. Before 
the members separated, the Government announced that the next 
session would be brief, in order to make way for the North 
German Parliament, Previous to the prorogation a debate 
took place on the Loan Bill, in the course of which the 
Minister of Finance and Count Bismarck both appealed to the House 
to pass the bill, and to place the Government in a position to defend 
what had been gained. They pointed out that had not yet 
been concluded with Saxony, that with the conclusion of peace the 
ag of conciliation had not entered the Austrian Court, and that 
the Eastern question might lead to serious European difficulties, 
Concluding with an urgent appeal to the members to trust the 
Government, Count Bismarck announced that the Ministers 
would accept an amendment proposed by Herr Michaelis, limitin 
the loan to forty million thalers instead of sixty million; and wii 
this amendment the bill was passed by a large majority. 

_ Some of the deposed German Princes are making the best of their 
situation, The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, who has abdicated in favour 
of his quits with “ profound emotion” the Government which 
for forty-five years he has ruled with “ affection and fidelity.” The 
Elector of Hesse, in releasing his troops from their allegiance, bids 
them remember the glorious history of their ancestors for four 
hundred years, Meanwhile the Elector may console himself with a 
splendid revenue and two princely domains, 


AUSTRIA. 

It oppems Oot discontent exists in Pesth on account of a re 
that Bf ian Diet will be convoked without the previous 
appointment of a Hungarian Ministry, Cholera is said to prevail 
now in Hungary to a greater extent in 1831, 

The Archduke Albrecht has been appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Austrian army. The chief direction of the army is to be 
reorganised in the following menner :—-The Commander-in-Chief 
and the Minister of War will be placed under the direction of the 
Emperor. The Commander-in-Chief's sphere of action will embrace 
all measures relating to the spirit, discipline, and improvement of 
the army and to the appointment of its superior officers, The 
Minister of War will determine and conduct the military adminis- 
tration, The Minister of War and the Commander-in-Chief will be 
placed on an equal footing in point of authority, and in case a 
difference of opinion should arise they would have recourse to the 
decision of the Emperor. The position of the Commander-in-Chief 
will not encroach upon that of the Minister of War in questions of 
administration. 

The negotiations between Avstria and Italy are still incomp 
but are said to be progressing, The debt is the great point o 
difficulty ; and, as a allege, the frontier line has been— 
> still—a bone of contention. A decision, however, has 

arrived at relative to the future commercial relations between 
aa, and Austria, according to which the Austro-Sardinian Treaty 
pba = = by will be —— to the whole of Italy for one 

. ing this period those visions of th i 
require modification will be cxamincd.. Hci sSaes 


. SERVIA. 
The Servian Government has addressed representations to the 
Porte, insisting upon the evacnation of Fort Sicesotak and Fort 
Elisabeth, near Orsowa. The Prince of Servia is about to proceed 


to Poscharewaz, where a camp of 6000 distri siti 
established for ten days, P D000 district militia has been 
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THE UNITED STATES. 

President Johnson’s tour is the chief topic in the news from New 
York, which extends to the 14th inst. We give some details of Mr, 
Johnson's progress elsewhere. A delegation from the Southern 
Radicals who attended the Philadelphia Convention were making q 
tour through the States, addressing the people at the various cities 
which President Johnson lately visited. Thaddeus Stevens had 
made a speech declaring the future Radical policy to be territoria} 
government in the South, contiscation, and negro suffrage, 

The Fenian Congress at Troy had deposed Sweeny for incom- 
petency, and re-elected Roberts as President. An American steamer 
had been seized at Montreal on suspicion of being engaged by the 
Fenians. It was believed that no Fenian raid would occur before 
November. . 

President Johnson was reported to have decided that Mr, 
Jefferson Davis, if not tried in October, shall be released on bail, 
Tt was rumoured that Mr. Davis had refused to accept his release 
conditionally upon his leaving the country. 


MEXICO. 

Advices from Mexico state that an American expedition from San 
Francisco, with 8000 stand of arms, under General Vega, has 
landed at Lopez. Attacks were expected to be made at Alanis 
and Sonora, 

CHINA. 


Intelligence from Hong-Kong announces that the Chinese Govern- 
ment has repudiated any responsibility for the recent persecutions 
of tbe Christians in the Corea, and has declared that it will raise no 
opposition to any measures which may be taken for the chastise. 
ment of those who took part in the persecutions, 


TUE PARIS WATER SUPPLY.—At the present moment the length of the 
street mains of Paris amounts to 643 miles, and it is estimated that a forther 
length of 393 miles will be necessary. Thus, when all the works are finished, 
Paris will be permeated by a network of water-mains 1036 miles in length, 
without counting the special mains of the Bois de Boulogne and Vincennes, 
By the time the new system is in operation the population of Paris will pro- 
bably be, in round numbers, 2,000,000 ; and each inhabitant will be supplied 
with forty-six gallons of water per day, of which nineteen gallons will be, 
it is said, of the best quality, and fitted for every kind of household use,— 
The Builder. 

BUILDINGS IN PARIS.—There is at this time in course of construction, ag 
an experiment and possible model, in the Quartier de Roule, Paris, a house 
having nine stories above the ground floor, and, with basement and cellars, 
altogether eleven stories. As land in the centre of Paris is of great value, 
and, consequently, rents very high, the object of the building in question is 
to obtain increased space by means of increased elevation. This house wil] 
have this peculiarity—that it will have no staircase ; but it will be provided 
with an hydraulic apparatus similar to that in use by builders to raise their 
materials to upper scaffolds. This apparatus consists of two large flat 
forms, ascending and descending every minute without making any noise, 
Upon these platforms will be placed seats, so that the lodgers in the house 
will be enabled to reach the highest stories without any fatigue. From this 
arrangement it would follow that the upper stories, being the most airy, 
commanding the best views, and being free from all risk of inconvenience 
from lodgers above, wi'l probably obtain a higher ren: than the other apart- 
ments. Thus an entire revolution in house-arrangement will be effected. 
The new buildings of the Bank of France will, it is said, be provided with 
ascending stages such as we have described. 

THE EX-KING OF HANOVER.—At Vienna, on Saturday last, the ex-King 
of Hanover gave a banquet to a deputation of Hanoverians who had 
brought him an address signed by 264,000 persons, The ex-King and 
the Prince Royal placed themselves amidst twenty-two members of the 
deputation and of sixty other Hanoverians resident at Vienna. Tie 
ex-King, in replying to the first toast, said :—*‘ | am profoundly affected by 
the love and the fidelity which you have testified towards me in the name 
of the Hanoverian people. In the past this people have had the occasion to 
prove its love and its fidelity. At the commencement of this cemtury it 
held with unshaken fidelity to the house of the Guelphs notwithstanding 
foreign domination, and this fidelity was rewarded. ‘The dynasty of my 
ancestors was restored and reunited to the people. As the people persevered 
then so will they persevere now also. I have confidence in the justice of 
God, which will bring again the house of the Guelphs to the seat of its 
ancestors, I ask you, then, to drink to the prosperity of our dear country, 
following the ancient custom of giving three cheers,” A member of the 
deputation, proposing the health of the King, protested energetically against 
the conduct of Prussia, 

A REMARKABLE GROTTO.—On the flank of the Maritime Alps, near the 
village of Castiglione, has long been known an opening in the face of the 
rock, giving entrance to a vast grotto. To approach this there was no road 
or path, and yet it showed evident traces that the hand of man had modified 
the work of nature, Some short time since three Englishmen determined 
to make an attempt at exploring it, and, taking advantage of the fissures 
and projections of the rock, one of them reached the opening, and, lowering 
a cord, assisted the two others to mount. In the middle of the grotto they 
found a large circular hole, and one of them, attaching the rope to himeel!, 
descended, At the depth of about forty yards he landed in another large 
cave, but, as in the former case, with the circular aperture in the centre. 
Determined to continue his exploring, he was obliged to get one of hi 
friends to descend to the second cave to lower him to the third, which being 
done, he found at a depth of about sixty yards a repetition of the circum- 
stances, but was prevented from descending any further as the cord was not 
long enongh, and they then returned in the same manner to their com- 
panion in the first grotto. This cavern is supposed to have served as a 
resting-place to the hordes of Saracens who in remote ages ravaged the 
Mediterranean coasts, 

FRENCH BREECH-LOADERS.—The new Chassepot needle-gun has been 
served out to the battalion of foot Chasseurs of the Garde Impériale quar- 
tered at Vincennes, The following account of this weapon is from an able 
paper on breech-loaders published by M. Xavier Raymond in a late number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes:—“ As regards the rapidity of fire, which 
appears nowadays to be the principal desideratum, a man with a lot of loose 
cartridges beside him can fire the Chassepot musket twelve times in one 
minute; but that rate the most skilful and robust +oldler cannot keep up 
beyond about thirty rounds; past that the fire perceptibly slackens. The 
same thing occurs with the Prussian needle-gun after the twenty-fifth 
round. The cause is purely physical—i.e., the fatigue of the man, whose 
left arm has often to support unaided the whole weight of the weapon. If, 
instead of having loose cartridges by the soldier’s side, he has to take them 
out of his pouch, the rate of firing declines to six rounds per minute; but 
it averages seven or eight rounds per minute if the man is allowed to take 
his cartridges from the right-hand pocket of his trousers. The accuracy of 
the weapon has been ascertained by making the men fire at targets two 
metres high by two in breadth at a range of 500 metres, using a rest for the 
rifle. At that range a great many men, firing a hundred rounds, lodged a 
hundred bullets in the target. The point-blank range of the Chassepot 
musket is fixed at 500 metres, the extreme range exceeds 1000 metres, and 
the weapon requires no cleaning before 250 rounds have been fired ; 1000 and 
1200 shots have been fired with the same musket without its sustaining any 
damage The Chassepot musket may therefore sustain very advantageously 
a competition with the needle-gun. Its superiority arises chiefly from the 
more perfect closing of the breech, which is complete, while it is very 
defective in the zundnadelgewehr, All the gases developed by the ignition 
of the charge are utilised to propel the bullet, which adds to its range and 
penetrating power, while the perfect combustion of the powder naturally 
obviates the necessity of frequent cleaning, which the Prussian weapon can- 
not do without,” 

RATHER AWKWARD.—The following is an extract of a letter from New 
York, published in the Baltimore Episcopal Methodist of the 4th inst. :—*‘ A 
Southern lady, on a visit to this city, went to worship in one of the up-town 
churches. Soon after an elegantly-attired New York lady, of high social 
standing, entered the same pew and remained during the service ; after which 
the Southern lady called her aside into the vestry-room, and in the presence of 
the Rector, with whom she was well acquainted, thus addressed her :— 
‘Madam, I do not wish to offend you, but thac shawl you are wearing belongs 
tome.’ (The shawl was a superb one.) The New Yorker protested, and 
declared that there must be some mistake. ‘Ii,’ says the Southern lady, 
‘you will examine a certain corner, you will see my initials worked in it, and 
the Rector knows my name very well.’ The corner was found, as well as the 
initials. The Southern lady then remarked, ‘ That ring you haveupon your 
finger is also mine, and if you will take the trouble to examine the interior 

you will see the same initials engraved in the ring.’ Similar movements as 
above described took place, and with similar results, Turning to her again, 
the Southern lady said, ‘Madam, that bracelet you have on is mine also, and 
by pressing a spring on the inside it will unclasp and show you my portrait.’ 
The New York lady did as requested, and there was the lady's portrait. She 
promptly returned the ring and bracelet, as she was convinced beyond the 
power to contravert it that they were the property of this Southern lady, aud 
remarked as she did, ‘ They are yours, and you are welcome to them ; but as 
I wore the shawl to church I must beg the privilege of wearing it home 
again.” They Southern lady acceded, of course, and they exchanged cards. 
The shawl came back in due time, but the New York lady had probably 
obtained the articles in such a manner as to render it too unpleasant 0 
divulge. No more was said about it. Moral :—If Southern ladies want to 
know where their articles of missing jewellery and wardrobe furniture are, 
let them attend some fashionable ‘up-town’ New York church, and if the 
men want to know what has become of al! their fine horses, suipped yorth by 
army officers and ‘ bummers,’ let them spend an evening in Central Park. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S TOUR. 

AccorDING to late advices from the United States, the tour of 
President Johnson, and the distinguished party accompanying him, 
was being continued through the Western States, and produced 
strong expressions of political feeling. At St. Louis, Missouri, where 
the President arrived on the Sth inst., he was received with every 
sign of an enthusiastic welcome : a great military and civic proces- 
sion was formed to conduct him to the Lurdell House, where he 
stayed. Flags were hung from nearly every house along the route, 
and great crowds cheered enthusiastically, In the evening, after a 
grand banquet, the President addressed a great concourse of citizens 
and made a long speech. Following are the most notable passages 
of the harangue :— 


If you will take up the riot at New Orleans and trace it back to its source 
or to its immediate cause you will find out who was responsible for the 
blood that was shed there, If you will take up the riot at New Orleans 
and trace it back to the Radical Congress (great cheering and cries of 
“Bully!”’), you will find that the riot at New Orleans was substantially 
planned. If you will take up the proceedings in their caucuses, you will 
understand that they then knew that a convention was to be called which 
was extinct by its power having expired ; that it was said, and the inten- 
tion was, that a new Government was to be organised, and in the organisa- 
tion of that Government the intention was to  enfranchise one 
portion of the population called the coloured population, who had just 
been emancipated, and, at the same time, disfranchise white 
men. When you begin to talk about New Orleans (confusion) 
you onght to understand what you are talking about. When we read the 
speeches that were made, or take the facts on Friday or Saturday before 
that convention sat, you will then find the speeches men made incendiary in 
character, exciting that portion of the population (the black population) to 
arm themselves and prepare for the shedding of blood (A voice, ** That’s 
so,’’ and cheers), You will also find that convention did assemble in viola- 
tion of law, and that the intention of that convention was to supersede the 
recognised authorities in the State Government of Louisiana, which had 
been recognised by the Government of the United States; and every man 
engaged in that rebellion, in that convention, with the intention of super- 
seding and upturning the civil Government which had been recognised by 
the Government of the United States, I say that he was atraitor to the 
Constitution of the United States. And hence you find that another 
rebellion was commenced, having its origin in the Radical Congress. There 
men were to go there; a Government was to be organised, and the one in 
existence in Louisiana was to be superseded, set aside, and overthrown. 
And then the question was to come up when they had established their 
Government, a question of political power, which of the two Governments 
was to be recognised—a new Government inaugurated under this defunct 
convention, set up in violation of law and witheut the will of the people. 
Then, when they had established their Government and extended universal 
or impartial franchise, as they called it, to the coloured population—then 
this Kadical Congress was to determine that a Government established on 
negro votes was to be the Government of Louisiana (Voices: ‘* Never,’’ and 
“Cheers and hurrahs for Andy”). So much for the New Orleans riot, and 
they were the cause and the origin of the blood that was shed ; and every 
drop of blood that «as shed rests upon their skirts, and they are responsible 
for it. It has been said that I was a traitor—yes, that I was a traitor; and 
I have been traduced; I have been slandered; I have been maligned ; I 
have been called Judas Iscariot, and all that. Now, my countrymen here 
to-night, it is very easy to call a man ‘‘ Judas,” and cry out ‘ traitor,” 
but when he is called upon to give arguments and facts he is very often found 
wanting. Judas Iscariot! Judas! There was a Judas once, one of 
the twelve apostles, Oh, yes, the twelve apostles had a Christ, a 
voice, and a Moses too (Great laughter), The twelve apostles had 
a Christ, and he never could have had a Judas unless he had 
had twelve apostles. If I have played the Judas, who has been 
my Christ that I have played the Judas with? Was it Thad. 
Stevens? Was it Wendell Phillips? Was it Charles Summer? Are 
these the men that set up and compare themselves with the Saviour of 
Man; and is everybody that differs from them in opinion, and tries to 
stay and arrest their diabolical and nefarious policy, to be denounced as a 
Judas? (‘* Hurrah for Andy!” and cheers.) In the days when there were 
twelve Apostles, and when there was a Christ, while there were Judases, 
were there unbelievers? Yes; while there were Judases, there were unbe- 
lievers, (Voices: “* Hear;"’ ‘* Three groans for Fletche!”’) Yes, oh yes! 
unbelievers in Christ! men who persecuted, and slandered, and brought 
him before Pontius Pilate, and preferred charges, and condemned and put 
him to death on the cross to satisfy unbelievers. And this same proceeding, 
diabol cal aud nefarious, there are to day those who would prosecute and 
shed the blood of innocent men to carry out their purposes. . . . Sup- 
pose a thing is impracticable, even if it were right, but is the opposite 
of all law, human and divine (Voice: ‘Hang Jeff Davis!"). You 
call on Judge Chase to hang Jeff Davis, will you? I am not the 
Court, I am not the Judge, nor the jury. Before the case comes to 
me it would have to come on an application as a case for pardon ; and | have 
exercised my pardoning power Yes, I have (Cheers; and “ What about 
Drake's Constitution?) Yes, I have, Don't you think it is to prevail? I 
reckoned I have pardoned more men, turned more men loose, and set them at 
liberty that were imprisoned, I imagine, than any other man on God's 
habitable globe (A voic. :** Bully for you;” and cheers), 1 turned 47,000 of 
our men who engaged in this struggle, with the arms we captured with 
them, and who were then in prisons—I turned them loose, (A voice: 
“ Bully for you;”’ and laughter). That is the only way the case can get to 
me. Why don't Judge Chase, the Chief Justice of the Unired States, whose 
district he isin, why don’t he try him? If I wanted to be facetious and 
indulge in repartee, [ might ask you a question—Why don’t I hang Thad. 
Stevens and Wendell Phillips ? (Great cheering.) A traitor at one end of 
the line is as bad as a traitor at the other. I tell you here to-night the Con- 
stitution is being encroached upon. | tell you here to-night that the citadel 
of liberty is being endangered. (A voice: “Go it, Andy!") I say to you, 
then, go to work. Take the Constitution as your palladium of civil and 
religious liberty, take it as our chief ark of safety. 


In the course of his tour, Mr. Johnson met with a very varied re- 
ception. At some places he was enthusiastically cheered, at others 
heartily hissed. The President was very enthusiastically received 
at Louisville, and not the slightest disorder occurred. At Cincinnati 
the Radicals endeavoured to excite a riot, but the effort failed, 
Among other visitors to the President at Cincinnati was Mr. Grant, 
father of the General, who expressed his warm approval of the 
President’s sae An attempt was made in Cincinnati to extend 
to General Grant a separate reception. It seems that the General 
proceeded from Louisville to Cincinnati by rail, arriving in the latter 
city some hours earlier than the President, who travelled by water. 
The Radicals, hearing of this, besieged a theatre in which the 
General had taken refuge, and the spokesman of the mob actually 
made his way into the box in which Grant was seated, demanding 
that the General should appear on the balcony and speak to the 
crowd, General Grant indignantly replied :— 

Sir, Iam no politician, The President of the United States is my com- 
mander-in-chief. I consider this demonstration in opposition to the President 
of the United States, Andrew Johnson. If you have any regard for me you 
will take your men away. I am greatly annoyed at this demonstration. I 
came here to enjoy the theatrical performance, I will be glad to see you all 
to-morrow, when the President arrives. 


The rowdies thereupon retired, and left the General in peace. A 
riot very nearly occurred at Columbus, Ohio, on the occasion of the 
President’s reception there. At Newark, Ohio, much disorder pre- 
vailed. There was evidently an attempt to ignore the presence of 
the President ; for at these places, as at several others, whenever he 
began to s the Radicals in the mob set up cries of “Grant, 
Grant!” At Newmarket, Ohio, a Radical mob had assembled, 
cheers were given for Thad. Stevens, and a placard, with the inscrip- 
tion “ New Orleans,” was are 4 paraded before the windows of 
President Johnson’s car, A similar placard was posted up at 
Dennison, Ohio. 

At Steubenville, Ohio, a Radical mob collected at the dépét, and 
when the excursion train arrived received the President with yells 
and groans. General Custer said to the crowd, “ Wait until October, 
and —_ will groan worse than that.” The President said, ‘General, 
let them alone. They know not what they do. I would make a 
single remark to that portion of my fellow-citizens here to-day who 
are disposed to treat me as a fellow-citizen with civility, and, in 
addition, as a chief magistrate, with respect, 1 tender my thanks 
for their manifestations of regard. As to the other portions, I would 
say— 

Shall I set my life upon a throw 
Because a bear is rude and surly ?—No! 
A clever, sensible, and well-bred man 
Will not insult me, and no other can, 


This short speech was loudly applauded. On reaching Pittsburg the 
President was received by Judge M‘Cawless, the municipal authori- 
ties  samoen having refused to welcome him. The Judge addressed 
Mr. Johnson in terms of great respect, praised his public action, and 
in behalf of the Conservative masses of Pittsburg assured him of 
their sympathy ,and support, The President responded, tendering 


thanks for his reception, and declaring his only desire to be the com- 
plete restoration of the Unicn. The crowd began screeching, 
whistling, groaning, and continued the disturbance until Mr, Johnson 
was compelled to desist from speaking. 


DEMAND FOR LABOUR IN THE COLONIES. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 


IN a report received by the Emigration Commissioners from Mr. W. A. G. 
Young, the Colonial Secretary, it is stated that the hired labour in the gold- 
mines is principally confined to good able-bodied men accustomed to mining 
in other countries, and who understand tunnelling, blasting, and under- 
ground working generally. This class commands a higher rate of wages 
than the navigator class or road labourers, and can find employment at the 
rate of 35s, to 40s. per diem. Carpenters and blacksmiths in the mines are 
also in demand at the same rate of wages ; and the labourer, if careful, will 
in afew years realise a competency far superior to the speculative gold- 
miner. Several coal and silver mines are being worked, which will afford 
employment, at a very remunerative rate of wages, to a numerous class of 
men who have experience in the working of mines generally. Agricultural 
labour is also in demand, and intelligent farm-labourers will always find 
employment, with good wages, of which the general average is from 
£10 per month, with board. The demand tor this class of labour is 
increasing, as many immigrants who arrived with a view of seeking for gold 
have turned their attention to agricultural and pastoral pursuits. Female 
domestics are much wanted and would find ready employment at from £4 to 
£7 per month, with board, Vancouver Island offers good inducement to 
farm labourers, mechanics of every description, and domestic servants of 
both sexes, especially to female domestics, who readily obtain places at 
wages varying from £4 to £6 per month. A large propertion of the 
vegetables consumed in Vancouver Island are imported from the neighbour- 
ing American territory, and it may, therefore, be fairly assumed that agri- 
cultural pursuits would yield a good return, Small farmers would do well, 
but they mu-t be of sufficient capital to be independent for the first 
twelve months. The pre-emption system is established in Vancouver Island ; 
and rich and valuable land within a short distance of Victoria, the capital, 
if not open to pre-emption, can be readily leased at a ground rent of from 
4s, to 20s, per acre per annum. The Emigration Commissioners state that 
they are not aware of any emigrants having proceeded direct from the 
United Kingdom to British Columbia in 1865; but, they add, there was, no 
doubt, an influx of immigrants from neighbouring countries, 


NEW BRUNSWICK, 


Mr. R. Shieves, the immigration agent at St. John, in his annual report, 
says :— There is a large demand for skilled and unskilled labour in New 
Brunswick. The prosperous condition of the colony, particularly as regards 
shipbuilding and farming, should attract the attention of those who are 
intending to emigrate. To those who desire to become the owners of land 
for the purpose of making farms the Government offers every encourage- 
ment. A lot of 100 acres can be purchased for the small sum of £10 10s. 
sterling, if the cash be paid down, or at a rate of vs. 6d. sterling per acre, 
in which case three years are allowed to complete the payment. Another 
mode by which the immigrant can obtain land is by the Labour Act, and 
under its regulations no money payment is required. 1ts conditions simply 
require that the holder of a 100-acre lot shall cultivate within a period of 
five years 5 acres, and perform a specified amount of labour, equivalent to 
the purchase-money, on the highway leading to or near his lot. There are 
fully 200,000 acres of land laid off in 100-acre lots, lying in nearly every 
section of the province, and from these lands the newly-arrived immigrant 
can easily make a selection. In many parts of the province tarms 
comprising 100 and 200 acres, with log and framed houses, can be purchased 
at moderate rates, the prices varying according to the quantity of land 
cleared and other improvements made thereon. When the payment for 
Government land is completed the land is vested by a grant, under the 
Great Seal of the province, in the purchaser and his heirs for ever. Tae 
demand for agricultural labourers, dairymen, domestic servants, and boys 
and girls promises to be very good, with remunerative wages. In Nova 
Scotia, the Hon. H. G. Pines, the emigration agent, states there is a great 
demand for labour during most of the year for masons, bricklayers, and 
others connected with building; but during the winter months, when 
building cannot be carried on, this demand ceases, Hence, carpenters can 
be employed all the year round, their work being much within doors, In 
several of the counties there are encouraging prospects for both men and 
women acquainted with farming and dairy work, Female domestic servants 
are in great demand throughout almost the whole province, and boys and 
girls (especiaily girls), at or over fifteen years of age, are much wanted in 
most of the farming districts. The mining pro-pects are bright, and miners 
can find employment all the year round at about 3s. sterling per day, 
and be found also in board, lodging, &c., at the expense of their em- 
ployers. Mr, Pines adds, in a more recent report, “The demand for 
labour continues, and is greatly increasing, in consequence of the railroads 
under construction and under contract; and also from increased demand 
at the coal-mines for colliers, labourers, and mechanics. The demand for 
agricultura] labourers, domestic servants, and boys and girls to be trained 
to farm work continues.” From the official returns it appears that during 
the year 1865 tuer: arrived at the port of St. John, New Brunswick, 1456 
passengers, of who: 1212 were conveyed in steam-vessels and 244 in sailing- 
vessels, The majority of these passengers, according to the passenger-list, 
took passage in the first instance for New York. Of the whole number 41 
were from England, 1217 from scotland, and 198 from Ireland. No ceaths 
are reported; but it is said that, for the first time in several years, all the 
passengers arrived in good health, and not a sing!e person was landed at the 
quarantine station- a result which the emigration agent attributes to the 
careful superintendence bestowed on th» vessels by the emigration officers at 
the port of departure. It is believed that of the number who arrived at 
least 500 have remained in the colony with the intention of settling there. 
The immigration agent states that arrangements have been made for keep- 
ing a record, 


OPEN SPACES ROUND THE METROPOLIS.—There are yet remaining 
some 13,000 acres of uninclosed land within fifteen miles of London, the 
whole of which runs more or less danger of being inclosed, built over, or 
otherwise rendered inaccessible to the public. We trust that the commoners, 
in whom alone is vested the legal right to resist encroachments, will, for the 
advautage of the community as well as themselves, bestir themselves before 
it is too late. The matter, however, should not rest so; it is now ripe for 
Legislative interference. It is no longer the commoners who are interested 
in resisting unlawful “ approvements”’ by the lords of their manors, but the 
maintenance of these commons free and uninclosed is of vital importance to 
the public, especially the inhabitants of London ; and the task of defending 
them from encroachmenns should not be left, much less restricted, to those 
comparatively few individuals who have at present the legal right to inter- 
fere.—Solicitor’s Journal, 

THE EXECUTION OF KARAKOZOW.—A letter from St, Petersburg, dated the 
15th, gives some details of the execution of Karakozow, the would-be 
assassin of the Emperor Alexander :—‘* I have this instant returned from 
the execution of the would-be regicide. A notice in the papers yesterday 
informed the public that the execution would take place this morning, at 
seven, in the great square of Smolensk, atthe end of Vassili Ostrof. 1 was 
there at half-past six. There was already a crowd of perhaps more than 
50,000, Many carriages were standing in the neighbouring streets. In 
the middle of the square a gallows was erected, and not far from it a pillory 
with a platform at about the height of aman. At a few minutes before 
seven the cart arrived, escorted by a picket of cavalry, with the con- 
demned seated ona raised bench, so that everyone could see him, He was 
dressed in black, and had his back to the horses. On his breast was a label 
with the words ‘ Karakozow, regicide.’ His arms were tied behind his 
back, and he was livid. Getting out of the cart he stumbled, but the 
executioner’s assistants sustained him. After a few steps he seemed to 
recover himself, and walked firmly to the pillory. The crowd was attentive 
and silent. I heard some peasants and workmen say, ‘The wretch has 
deserved it. May God pardon him, but he ought to die,’ A secretary of the 
Senate, in full uniform, approached the condemned and read the sentence 
in a distinct and audible voice. Karakozow listened attentively ; his head was 
at first bent down to the leftin a listening attitude, and then fell over to the 
right as if he could hardly sustain it, When the reading of the sentence 
was concluded, a priest advanced to the criminal with a crucifix in his 
hands. Karakozow kissed the cross very devoutly, fell down on his knees, 
and received the benediction of the priest. He then bowed to the people in 
every direction. Several voices were heard to say, ‘May God pard.n him!’ 
The two executioners then band. his eyes and covered him with a 
shroud, which they had some little difficulty in putting on. He was then 
conducted from the pillory to the eee The cord was placed round his 
neck, and at ® signal from the head of the police he was launched into 
eternity. His death was instantaneous. At half-past seven the body was 
taken down and placed in a black coffin, The crowd dispersed calm, silent, 
and reflecting.” 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO DUNROBIN. 

TuE long promise of a Royal visit to Dunrobin Castle has been 
fulfilled by the arrival on Monday night, after a day’s journey from 
Abergeldie, of the Prince and Princess of Wales, Their Royal 
Highnesses received a hearty Highland welcome alike in Golspie 
and at Dunrobin. At the former place every window and housetop 
blazed welcome to the Royal party ; and at the castle the ceremony 
of reception, though simple, as was anticipated, was magnificent 
and striking in the extfeme, 

Like most seacoast towns, Golspie consists of one main street, 
and is very favourable for the kind of display necessary on the 


occasion of an evening entry; and, like few seacoast and fishing 
towns, it is remarkably sweet and clean kept —a circumstance sull 
more in its favour, From an early hour in the afternoon the more 
important houses in Golspie were displaying flags of all sizes and 
sorts—the union-jack and the flag of nmark being most 
numerous and most prominent—and very few houses were without 
some bit of decoration in bunting or evergreens. Loyal devices 
were put up in the windows of the principal shops and the better 
class of private residences; while the less pretentious inhabitants 
prepared transparencies or iliuminations in lamps or candles. In 
the course of the afternoon visitors poured into the town from all 
directions, and many from great distances. Among the arrivals 
were companies {of the Rogart, Brora, and Helmsdale volunteers, 
who had come respectively eight, five, and nineteen miles to bear 
their part in the reception, and do fitting honour te the Royal 
guests, The uniform of this regiment—a red jacket, resembling the 
regular army, worn over the kilt of Sutherland tartan—is very fine, 
the appearance of the men not less so; and they might very readily 
have been mistaken for a detachment of the 93rd Highlanders, 
which was originally a Sutherland regiment. The chief feature in 
the illumination of Golspie was the triumphal arch erected 
in the centre of the village. The arch, or, more properly, the 
series of arches, for there were three—a larger spanning the 
road, and two smaller over the pavement on each side— 
were Gothic in style. The two central pillars were formed 
each of a dozen tall larches, busked with heather. Over the plain 
dressing of heather, wreaths of the same material were twisted 
round the pillars, at intervals of about 2 ft., and spiral rows of small 
red, green, blue and white lamps go filled up the interspaces as te 
bring out as far as possible the Norman character of the design. 
The pillars of the side arches were similarly draped and adorned. 
The main arch, which rose to a height of 37 ft. from the street, was 
surmounted by a brilliant device of prince's feathers, which stood 
7ft, high, and, being correspondingly broad, contained about 150 
lamps. The capitals of the pillars were worked in bright red lamps, 
as was also the outline of the main arch. The smaller arches were 
surmounted—the one by the Prince’s monogram A.E., and the other 
by the letters A A. for Aibert and Alexandra, intertwined. The 
effect of this fine arch, when fully lighted up, which was accom- 
plished about seven o'clock, surpassed all anticipation. 

About dusk a rocket sent up from the opposite side of the Dornoch 
Firth signalled the approach of the Royal cortége from Dunorobin, 
and immediately the immense bonfire which had been collected on 
Ben-y-Craghie was lighted up, and soon began to cast a ruddy glare 
upon the hilltop, 1282 ft. above the level of the sea, Soon the an- 
swering lights of bonfires on the Silver Rock and on Cambusmore, 
several miles up the firth, signalled the approach of the Royal guests. 
The Royal approach had, however, been signalled at a very early 
stage of the journey from Bonar, as it was not until about a quarter 
before eight that they came within actual sight of the village. iw- 
mediately on the entry of the Royal party to the village a Royal 
salute was fired from a battery of two guns, stationed near the gas- 
works in the west end of the town, and manned by a detachment of 
the Helmsdale Artillery Volunteers, The evening was beautiful— 
there being fine moonlight ~—and the Royal party continuing to sit 
in the open carriages in which they had enjoyed the beautiful 
twenty-four miles’ drive from Bonar, were well seen by the 
crowds lining the streets, though the keen northern air of Suther- 
land had compelled them to wrap up so closely that their forms were 
not very distinguishable. The crowd cheered lustily as the pro- 
cession passed, and their Royal Highnesses once and again acknow- 
ledged the warmth of their reception by graciously bowing. 
Leaving the village, with its brilliant display of lights, the pro- 
cession crossed the bridge ; and, passing the memorial pillar cele- 
brating the praises of the “Clan Cattich,” or Sutherland men, the 
Royal party entered upon the road leading to the castle, where a 
new and suprising effect awaited them, The road was lighted up 
by torches borne in the hands of stout Brora fishermen and other 
dependents of the noble family of Sutherland, stationed at intervals 
of a few yards’ distance in the woods, The effect of the lurid glare 
of the torches, mingling with the softer light of the moon, was re- 
markably striking and imposing. Reaching and passing the lodge- 
gates, another surprise awaited the party, Ata given signal there 
was a fine display of blue lights—the arrangements for which, as far 
as the torch-lighting, had been kept a good deal of a secret—which 
were burned by men and boys placed at short distances from each 
other on each side of the carriage-drive. 

‘Their Royal Highnesses had been timed to arrive at the castle at 
half-pas: seven, and by that hour all preparations had been made to 
receive them with loyal and becoming welcome, The Golspie, Brora, 
and Rogart Rifle Volunteers, close upon 200 in number, under the 
command of Major Weston, of Morvich, were drawn up on the lawn 
in front of the castle and lining the approach, and the slope over- 
looking the entrance was occupied by a large company of ladies 
and gentlemen, mostly of the tenantry, who had driven into Golspie 
in large numbers to witness the proceedings, and by the élite of 
Golspie and the neighbourhood. As they passed throngh the line of 
volunteers the companies presented arms, the band playing a stave 
of “God Save the Queen.” The carriages having by this time driven 
up to the entrance to the castle, the Duke of Batherland, who 
occupied the front seat of the carriage, which was drawn 
by four horses, with two outriders, alighted and handed out his 
Royal guests, amid the cheers of the volunteers and the spectators 
gathered on the slopes. ‘The Princess of Wales kissed the Duchess, 
and the Prince warmly shook hands with her Grace and the Marquis 
of Stafford. The Prince of Wales, who was dressed in Highland 
costume, afterwards came outside the entrance and bowed to the 
volunteers and to the crowd, joining in the cheers which were raised 
for the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland. The lawn was at this 
time lit up with red and blue lights; and the reception ceremony, 
which did not last over a couple of minutes, was distinctly visible 
to every spectator. The arrival took place at about twenty minutes 
past eight o'clock, and the Prince and Princess of Wales were at 
once conducted into the castle. In a second carriage were Princes 
Victor and George, with their nurses, and in a third the gentlemen 
and ladies in waiting. A distinguished party, including his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, were at the castle to meet the 
Prince and Princess, 

Dunrobin Castle, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland, of which 
we publish an Engraving, stands on the east coast of Sutherland- 
shire, overlooking the Dornoch and Moray Firths, and confronting 
the opposite shore of Inverness. It was founded, in 1097, by 
Robert, the second Earl of Sutherland, from whose name that of 
Dunrobin is derived. The present building, one of the most stately 
and commodious mansions in Scotland, combines the architectural 
style of a French chateau with the imposing grandeur of a palace. 
A magnificent front, rising from the terraced basement in three 
main stories, and pierced with rows of oriel and plain windows alter- 
nately, is surmounted by nunerous turrets, minarets, and pinnacles, 
besides the lofty towers, with their high-pointed roofs, at the 
angles of the huge square mass of the more ancient structure, which 
is incorporated with the modern edifice; the height of the north- 
east tower being 135 ft., beneath which is the carriage entrance. 
The whole is built of a hard white silicious freestone, quarried at 
Brora and Bramburgh-hill, on the estates of the Duke of 
Sutherland ; but the entrance-hall and d staircase are lined with 
polished Caen stone. The interior is splendidly decorated ; and the 
state rooms, from the windows of which there is a glorious seaward 
view, are adorned most sumptuously with panelled ceilings of rich 
flowered silk, beautifully-carved cornices, and other ornamental 
features. The different suites of apartments named the Argyll 
Rooms, the Blantyre Rooms, and so on, from the names of several 
noble Scottish families connected with that of the Duke of 
Sutherland, are distinguished each by its peculiar style of decoration 
and furniture. 

Our other Engraving represents the statue of the late Duke of 
Sutherland, erected in his honour by the aeeky of his very 
extensive estates, at Dunrobin Castle. The sculptor is Mr, 
Matthew Noble. The statue is of bronze, and is 8ft. Gia high, 
The Dake is represented standing in an upright and simple 
attitude, with the right hand resting on a scroll having an out- 
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line marked upon it of Dunrobin Castle, which 
was almost entirely rebuilt in granite by the Duke. 
The figure is in the modern costume, with the 
robe of the Garter thrown loosely over the 
shoulder, for the purpose of obtaining proper 
artistic effect in the work. This is attained b, 
the very simple yet grand lines of the robe,which 
correspond with the singulsciy unaffected and 
eminently pleasing dignity so naracteristic of the 
ever large-minded and truly kind-hearted Duke 
commemorated by the statue. The likeness, both 
in face and figure, has been pronounced, by all to 
be excellent. 

‘A colossal statue of the Duke, modelled by 
Chantrey, was erected some years ago on the 
summit of Ben Vracky, one of the neighbouring 


hills, 


THE INSURRECTION IN CANDIA. 


TuE accounts which have reached us of the 
insurrection in Candia must be taken, like 
all professed revelations of the causes and 

rogress of Greek outbreaks, with a very large 

grain of salt, until some impartial and official 
communication plainly states the facts, with- 
out either Greek or Turkish colouring. Both 
sides claim to have been victorious in a battle or 
battles fought ; and those of our readers who are 
anxious to know something of the conflict said to 
have occurred may take their choice between 
Greek and Turkish accounts, The latest tele- 
grams from Constantinople bear the dates of last 
Saturday and Sunday ; those from Athens come 
no further than the middle of last week. As yet 
no intelligence reaches us from impartial sources, 
for a despatch from Messina of the 16th is only 
a reproduction of tidings from Corfu. All these 
reports are so vague and unsatisfactory, par- 
ticularly with respect to the date of the alleged 
encounter and the locality in which it is sup- 
to have taken place, that we think 

any conclusive comment on the occurrence 
must needs be put off till more authentic state- 
ments are forwarded, either through the Consular 
agents of the neutral Powers or through the 
officers in command of the many men-of-war of 
all nations now cruising off the island. Upon 
an attentive sifting of the information up to 
this time in our hands, however, it would be diffi- 
cult to stretch our scepticism as to Eastern 
veracity so far as to throw doubt on the very 
fact of any real engagement of a general 
character having taken place at all. The battle- 
field seems, by common consent, to be laid some- 
where in the neighbourhood of Selino, on the 
south-western coast of the island. Agreeably 
to the Greek version, the Cretan insurgents, led 
by Greek officers—by which we presume we are 
to understand officers belonging to the army of 
the King of Greece—had succeeded in throwing 
themselves between the Egyptian forces and 
those of the Sultan, and so hemmed in the 
former as to cut to pieces about 3000 of them, and 
force the remainder, with the Pacha in command, 
to acapitulation, This part of the Greek nar- 
rative is so far corroborated by the news from 
Constantinople that this also mentions an action 
fought between the insurgent Cretans and the 
Turco-Egyptians, in which the Viceroy’s t'oops 
suffered heavy losses; but later accounts from 
this same Turkish source add that the engage- 
ment lasted two days; and, in that case, the 
alleged victory of the Cretans on the first cay 
may easily be reconciled with a renewal of the 
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GREEK INHABITANTS OF CANDIA 


contest on the ensuing day, in which, according to 
bulletins from Constantinople, purporting to be 
official, the Sultan’s troops won a signal victory 
and their enemies left 650 killed and 113) 
wounded on the field. 

For the last fortnight the Athenian news. 
papers have been filled with remarks on the 
extension of the Greek kingdom and the down. 
fall of the Ottoman empire. Every article that 
appears in an English, French, or German paper, 
if it happen to favour the cause of Greece, or re- 
probate the bankruptcy of Turkey, is translatea 
and held up to the admiration of the public as 
if it announced the opinions of a prime minister 
a = resolution of « Cabinet, 

ree months ago the Christians of 
demanded justice according to the laws Pr pis 
Ottoman Empire, and asked for the execution of 
the privileges conferred on them by the Haiti 
Humayoum. That phase of the movement is 
past. They now assert the inalienable right of 
nations to enjoy political liberty, and in virtue of 
this right they have declared Crete independent 
and decreed its union with the kingdom of 


Greece. i 

A virtual declaration of war on the part 
Christians took place on the 12th of An Ng ss 
population of several districts about Mount Ida 
published a decree establishing a “Sacred Bat- 
talion” of 400 veteran soldiers to fight for the 
cross, and appointed a chief to command it 
Several revolutionary proclamations have been 
subsequently published in different parts of the 
island. At last, on the 2nd of September, a 
number of leading men from the Eparchies, in 
the western part of Crete, met and signed a 
document decreeing the perpetual abolition of the 
Turkish authority in Crete and its dependencies 
the union of the island with Greece under 
George I, as King of the Hellenes, and intrusting 
he execution of the decree to the valour of the 
people, the assistance of all Greeks and Philhel- 
lenes, and the intervention of the great protectin 
and guaranteeing Powers of Europe. » 

The first engagement with bloodshed took 
place on the 28th of August, not between Heilenes 
and Ottoman soldiers, but amongst the Cretans 
themselves, The Mussulmans of Selinos and the 
Christians had a skirmish, in which it was said 
that the Turkish troops took no part; but this 
was perhaps only the first spark to the train 
which has since lighted up the Greek fire for a 
general conflagration. 

It is to the mountainous character of the island 
that the insurgents probably owe their present 
security ; for, besides being traversed throughout 
its whole length by the lofty range running 
paraliel to the south coast, there are other ranges 
dis over the whole surface, In the centre 
of Crete is Ida, more modernly known as Mount 
Poiloriti, 7690 ft. high, The other loftiest sum- 
mits are towards the west, in the Sphakian or 
white mountains, where the heights are covered 
with snow for three parts of the year. The 
highest elevations there are about 5000 ft, The 
greater part of these mountains are clothed with 
forests of olive, chestnut, walnut, and pine trees, 
oaks, and cypresses, They contain a remarkable 
number of caverns and grottoes, including that 
famous classic labyrinth, the extensive and in- 
eg natural excavation at the foot of Mount 


‘he north coast, with numerous indentations, 
forms, west to east, the capes of Boso, Spada, 
Melika, Retimo, Sasso, St. John, Sidero, and 
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the bays or gulfs of Kisamos, Cavea or 
cane Suda, Armyro, and Mirabel. The 
south coast is lofty, bordered by moun- 
tains, and with only one marked promontory, 
Cape Matala or Theodia, and the extensive 
bay of Massara, About six miles east of this 
cape, however, are several small bays, the 
most interesting of which is that in which 
the vessel bearing the Apostle Paul to Rome 
took refuge on her way to Malta. This bay is 
still called by the Greeks the Fair Haven, 
though it appears on the maps as Calolimania. 
Besides the three principal ports above named, 
there are three other good ports on the north 
side of the island. 

The climate of Crete is in general mild and 
healthy, the heats of summer being tempered 
by a north wind. Unfortunately, some of the 
most fertile valleys are the most unhealthy, 
especially those which have rivulets running 
through them ; but the vegetation is wonder- 
fully Tixwiant, and in many places grows 
spontaneously. Myrtles and rose-laurels cover 
the banks of the streams, and the plains and 
pastures are filled with bright and fragrant 
flowers; while the fig, pomegranate, almond, 
and orange grow without cultivation. 

Horned cattle are used for ploughing, for 
there has been little improvement in agriculture. 
Sheep and goats are fed on the mountains, and 
their milk is made into cheese—a prejudice 
existing against cows’ milk, which is therefore 
in littlke demand. Except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the three cities Candia, 
Retimo, and Canea, the roads are in the 
mst wretched condition, In many _ places 
only mules and asses can venture ; and, although 
they are very sure-footed, it is dangerous for 
the rider to remain on their backs. When they 
descend the hills the peasants almost invariably 
alight. The bridges are many of them broken 
down, so that the torrents caused by the winter 
rains frequently detain travellers on the banks 
of what are, in summer, only insignificant 
rivulets. The men of Crete are tall, well- 
made fellows, but they are less active and 
impetuous than the Greeks of the other islands ; 
and, though they are both hospitable and 
frugal, still preserve the character given them 
by the Apostle, as travellers well know. Their 
amusements, like those of most of the Greeks, 
retain the classic flavour, and consist mostly of 
attending a series of fétes where they dance 
and play a sort of guitar, drink sweet, fiery 
wine, and enter into fierce disputes with much 
wordy fury. They have about a hundred 
holidays in the year, including Sundays, and 
their everyday food is barley bread, cheese, 
olives, and oil, of which they consume pro- 
digious quantities. 

The origin of Crete is lost in obscurity, and 
nothing certain is known of its first Monarch, 
Cres, or of his successors; but this island was 
the cradle of the civilisation brought to Europe 
by the Phoenicians and Egyptians, and amongst 
its Monarchs Minos is the most eminent as 
having given laws tothe Greeks, Inthe time of 


Homer, Crete was crowded with inhabitants and contained a number 
of flourishing cities. The original or true Cretans were called 
“‘ Eteocretes,” to distinguish them from the foreign settlers, and in- 
habited the south division of the island. The last King of Crete 
was Idomeneus, whose exploits are recorded by Homer, 
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TUNKOO ALBUBAKAR BIN IBRAHIM, MAHARAJAH OF JOHORE, 


centuries the people repelled foreign aggression, until subdued by the 
Romans, In 1204 the island was sold to the Venetians, who called 
it “Candia.” It afterwards fell to the Turks, with whom it remained 
till 1830, when it was ceded to Mehemet Ali, Viceroy of Egypt, 
who restored it to Turkey in 1841. Beside the great classical and 
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legendary interest attaching to this island, it 
was one of the first places which received the 
light of the Gospel. The Christian faith was 
introduced there by St. Paul, whose disciple 
Titus became first Bishop of Crete. 

It is unquestionably an island worth win- 
ning, if it can be won either by writing about 
it or even by fighting for it—which is a thing 
the Athenians seem less inclined to undertake, 
In size and population Crete is little inferior, 
and in fertility and position far superior, to 
Corsica. Its forests have not yet been all 
destroyed by repeated conflagrations, like the 
trees which once covered the mountains of 
Greece, The population exceeds 200,000, of 
whom upwards of 60,000 are Mussulmans of 
the Greek race and who speak only the Greek 
language. 

One of our Illustrations is taken from a 
sketch of an insurgent encampment in the 
mountains, where, with that defiance of fatigue 
and that indifference to luxury which are such 
prominent characteristics of the people in a 
time of national tumult, the men are waiting 
for intelligence from the main body of their 
irregular army, amidst the massy rocks of that 
chain from east to west, to which we have 
already alluded, the culminating point of which 
is Mount Ida, Our other Engraving represents 
a group of Candiotes chosen by the Artist as 
types of that race which cannot forget freedom, 
and whose patriotism, like the sacred fire, burns 
with fitful flashes, which at least serve to show 
that it is not yet extinguished. 


THE MAHARAJAH OF JOHORE. 


His Highness Tunkoo Abubakar bin Ibrahim, 
commonly called the Tumongong, who has just 
paid us a visit, previous to his journey to Paris, 
is the eldest son of the Malay Prince by whom 
the islands of Singapore were ceded to Sir 
Stamford Raffles, between 1819 to 1824 ; and he 
succeeded to the sovereignty of the territory of 
Johore in 1861, on the death of his father. He 
is thirty-one years of age, and of more imposing 
appearance than is common with his country- 
men; while the courtesy and kindness of his 
manners have endeared him to those with whom 
h> has intimately associated. As he is the 
chief of the Liberal party in his dominions, 
an cultivates advanced opinions and improve- 
ments, he has considerable influence, not only 
in his own territory but with the chiefs of the 
neighbouring European possessions, 

A fleet is maintained by the native Govern- 
ment of Johore, in conjunction with our own 
squadron there, to abolish piracy ; and about 
twenty years ago the British Government in 
India presented the father of the present 
Maharajah with a sword, in acknowledgment 
of his devoted efforts towards the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. 

The travels of the young Prince in Europe 
have been undertaken for the purpose of gain- 
ing such information as will enable him to 
assist the advance of civilisation in his own 
country ; and his visit to the two great capitals 


of Europe has served, not only to increase his information with 
respect to those arts which he desires to cultivate among his 
own people, but has gained for him friends who, while they have 
learned to respect his character, will not cease to take a lively 
interest in the progress of his Government, 


CAMP OF INSURGENTS IN THE MOUNTAINS OF CRETE. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

THE most important event of the last few days, in a 
picturesque and journalistic point of view, has been the 
triumphal entry of the Prussian troops into Berlin. At the 
banquet given on the occasion the military Attachés of the 
English and French Embassies were present ; and this may be 
looked upon as symbolical of the fact that both England and 
France are contented with the recent aggrandisement of the 
Prussian monarchy, But in the official and diplomatic world 
no mezzo termine is recognised; and friends remain, to all 
appearances, the best friends possible until they become 
avowed enemies, As far as can be judged by outward mani- 
festations, England, France, and Prussia are all at this 
moment on the most harmonious terms, Yet that, we know, 
cannot be the case. Count Bismarck, though one of the most 
accomplished double-dealers of the day—able, in this respect, 
to give points to Prince Gortchakoff and to the Emperor 
Napoleon himself—has now and then a fit of candour, and he 
has already publicly declared that Prussia is without friends in 
Europe, and that her aggrandisement is looked upon on all 
sides with an evileye. In fact, even in England we cannot 
make up our minds as to whether the recent increase in the 
power of Prussia is likely to be beneficial to us or not, At 
the beginning of the great German war we were unanimous 
enough in abusing Prussia, and in wishing her every possible 
kind of humiliation. Then, when we saw with what energy 
Prussia was carrying on the contest, how well her troops were 
received by the populations of the minor German States, and 
how admirably they conducted themselves everywhere, a pro- 
Prussian feeling grew up among us, which was certainly not 
weakened by the discovery that the Prussian successes were 
not at all agreeable to France, But our Government—that 
of Lord Russell equally with that of Lord Derby—has never 
shared the enthusiasm felt by a portion of the English 
public and press for the policy of Bismarck, as shown 
in its latest results; while the French Government, 
whatever its organs may say on the subject, cannot be satisfied 
to see a first-class military Power growing up on the eastern 
frontier of France. In this matter we have a right to judge 
by acts rather than by words; and the act of making a 
formal demand to Prussia for a cession of territory, on the 
ground that the relative loss of power by France rendered it 
necessary, is more eloquent than any of the false interpre- 
tations of this act published by the French Government 
journals, 

While, then, England, France, and Prussia are ostensibly 
on such excellent terms, both England and France are 
secretly mistrustful of Prussia; many politicians in both 
countries suspecting her of having purchased the good-will 
of Russia by a promise of aid and support in connection 
with the “ Eastern question,” which now threatens once more 
to trouble the peace of the world, Moreover, England is not 
quite sure that the agreement alleged to have been made at 
Biarritz between Count Bismarck and the Emperor Napoleon 
may not, at the first favourable opportunity, be carried out— 
when what the recent French circular calls “the tendency of 
small States to disappear” would doubtless be illustrated at 
the expense of Belgium and Holland, Finally, France has 
good reason, perhaps, for believing that the agreement in 
question will never be executed at all, and that the formation 
of a strong Germany will have the effect of diminishing per- 
manently the influence of France in Europe. Though com- 
pliments and good wishes are still interchanged between the 
three great Western Powers, it is significant that two out of 
the three are arming, and that the third is only not doing so 
because she is already fully armed, 

As neither France nor England has confidence in Prussia, 
so neither has confidence in the other. Of this we have 
just had an example in M, de Lavalette’s circular, which 
maintains a silence, evidently studied, on the subject of the 
relations of France towards England. The Emperor's Foreign 
Minister has something civil to say about every great Power 
except Great Britain. “ How does this happen?” some of our 
contemporaries have asked, The French newspapers reply that, 
if we make a point of separating ourselves from European 
affairs, it is only natural that in a general consideration of the 
state of European affairs all mention of England should be 
omitted, Without discussing this question, we may simply 
notice the fact that there is a coolness just now between 
France and England, There is, in fact, a general misunder- 
standing by France, England, and Prussia, All we have to 
fear is that this may be followed by an understanding between 
Prussia and France, 

In spite of the denial of the 7imes, it is still asserted that 
Mr. Gladstone has accepted a mission from the Government, 
According to a French journal, which is said to derive its 


inspiration from the Cabinet of the Tuileries, the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is to visit Greece and study the 
country, with a view to its capabilities for permanent self- 
support, If the result of Mr, Gladstone’s inquiry should be 
favourable to the creation of a great Hellenic kingdom, then a 
great Hellenic kingdom would be created, or rather would be 
allowed to create itself—England giving direct and indirect 
aid towards that end, As a mark of sympathy. if not 
as a positive promise of support, a daughter of her 
Majesty the Queen would be joined in matrimony to 
the actual King of Greece; and, in spite of the 
lamentations of Mr, Layard and other friends of Turkey, the 
“sick man” would be urged at every possible opportunity to 
try change of air, and to quit Europe altogether, That 
Mr, Gladstone wishes well to the Greeks, and has no faith 
whatever in the Turks, is certain enough, But what faith 
can he have in the present Conservative Government, which 
is itself somewhat in the position of a “sick man,” and 
which is not likely to receive assistance from the leader of 
the party destined to overturn it? 

In the meanwhile, the journals of every country in Europe 
are fuli of surmises and rumours on the subject of Turkey and 
the difficulties in which she is now plunged, The insurrection 
in Crete will, it is thought, be the signal for risings in 
various parts of the Turkish empire, which is undermined 
with the elements of revolution, and is now less able than it 
ever was before to prevent theirexplosion, Then, and probably 
not until then, we shall know who are our allies and who our 
enemies in Europe. 


SAYINGS AND DOINCS. 

HER MAJESTY intends to indicate her sense of the important services 
rendered by the promoters of the Atlantic cable, and to confer some mark 
of her approbation upon Captain Anderson and other gentlemen prominently 
connected with that successful enterprise. 


PRINCESS DAGMAR, accompanied by her brother, has left Copenhagen for 
St. Petersburg, where her marriage with the Ozarewitch will shortly be 
celebrated. 

His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES inaugurated a statue 
of her Majesty the Queen at Aberdeen on Thursday week. The pi Bs 
were merely formal, 

PRINCESS MATHILDE has received from the Empress of Russia the Order 
of St. Catherine, in diamonds, 

PRINCE NAPOLEON is said to have abandoned his journey to Havre and 
projected excursion to the coast of England. His Imperial Highness has 
gone to visit Count Walewski at his chalet near Evien. 

THE EMPRESS OF MEXICO has passed through Bologna on her way to Rome. 

FRANZ PULSKY, the Hungarian exile, whose wife died a short time ago, 
has just lost his second son, who was formerly a Garibaldian volunteer. 

THE MARQUIS DE BOIssy, so well known for his attacks on England in 
the French Senate, died on Wednesday. 

MR. GLADSTONE, it is said, will be shortly invited toa banquet at Belfast, 
as a tribute to his successful financial policy. 

COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT has just been elected an honorary member 
of the Spanish Academy of History. 

MESSINA has again returned Signor Mazzini as its representative in the 
Italian Parliament. 

CAPTAIN THE HON, R. GROSVENOR, M.P., is about to retire from the ist 
Life Guards, 

AT A EUROPEAN BALL given recently at Yokohama there were seventy 
gentlemen and eight ladies! 

A NEW THEATRE, to cost £4000, and to seat 2500 persons, is to be built 
in Douglas, Isle of Man. 

THE LIBERALS OF EAST NORFOLK held a meeting on Saturday last, to 
prepare for the anticipated dissolution next year, It is expected that Lord 
Bury will be the candidate, 

MR. BLANEY COLE, grandson of the Countess of Rathdown and nephew 
of Viscount Monck, is about to adopt the stage as a profession, 

THE GLASS required for the Paris Exhibition next year would cover an 
extent of twenty acres, * 

A GREAT FLOOD has occurred in Scinde, seriously damaging seventy 
aces ot railway and causing an interruption of traffic for probably six 
weeks, 

A WAR has broken out in Japan between the Tycoon and Prince Choishu 
which had led to the closing of the Strait of athlon ; 

Mk. SADLIER STONEY has issued an address to the electors of Tipperary, 
offering himself as a candidate in the Conservative interest in the room of 
the late Mr, Dillon, 

A RaILWaAy is projected between Newport and Ryde, in the Isle of Wight. 
It will be about five miles long. It will connect by rail Cowes and the 
chief town with the back of the Island, 

The nominal total strength of the Papal army at the present date is 
15,297 men. 

LORD DERBY, or his agent, has greatly irritated the le of Unsworth 
by closing a well’ from which the inhabitants of the district have for many 
years obtained their best water. A fund is being raised to indict his Lord- 
ship at the next Manchester Assizes, 

DR. DE BRIOU, of Paris, has succeeded in producing an enamel paint, 
made from indiarubber, which, though of film-like pres Hct when epgtied 
to iron, renders it absolutely proof against atmospheric action. 

M. ALEXANDER DUMAS, SEN., is reported to be going to publish a con- 
tinuation of his novel of ** Monte Christo,” The ld will 
of what became of Edmund Dantes, vane Sore oe eee 

THE LIVERPOOL MAGISTRATES have fined a man named Greenstock £50 
for acting as an emigration agent without a license, 

LORD STANLEY has accepted an invitation of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce to be present at ® banquet to be given to the layers of the Atlantic 
cable on Oct. 1. Messrs, T. B. Horsfall, M.P.; §.R. Graves, M.P.; and 
John Laird, M.P., will also be present. ¥ ; 

C. J. B. ALDIS, EsQ., M.D., M.A., F.R.C.P., medical officer of health for 
St. George’s, Hanover-square, has been elected lecturer on hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine to the Ladies’ Medical College in Fitzroy-square. 

DR. EDEN, Bishop of Moray and Ross, the primus of the S 
has made arrangements for the erection of a Cathedral at rte oo 
nection with the Scottish Episcopal Church, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has consented to lay the foundation-stone, 

COMMEMORATIVE SLABS OF MARBLE have just been placed th 
houses at Valladolid which had been inhal Chstetether Csambes 
ans Cerinien, bited . pher Columbus 

CHOLERA has again made its appearance in Egypt. 

M. GARNIER-PAGES has just addressed to the President of the United 
States a letter in favour of the abolition see cite 
American Republic. os ant in, Che 

MR. RODGER, of Glasgow, the owner of the celebrated cli 
has, we are informed, presented her commander with £500, to Baer : 
appreciation of that officer's nautical skill, which did so much towards 
winning the great ocean race from China, 

Story’s (the American sculptor) statue of Medea has just arri 
Po om aly ane has been o" by hap owner, Mr. Stone, ay en 
bition daily to see it, pion. Crowds of people are going to the exhi- 
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A NEW BEACH is forming at Muddiford, in 
from the present one by the jog away of one Cp a peng 
ac ; 
into the sea near the rock to seek maa ee 
THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GaRDENS will 
NS enter on a fresh 
existence as a place of amusement on the removal of St. Thomas's Hospital, 


Mr. Simpson having exchanged 
Chapter of Canterbury for the frecheld crag, Property with the Dean and 


opposite Corunna, has disap- 
convulsion ; and between the 
has been formed capable of 
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A F1RE is raging in one of the large pine forests in Corsica, which has 
already destroyed millions of trees. 

Mr. W. S. LinDsayY, formerly member for Sunderland, continues to im. 
prove in health, and though he has not yet recovered the use of his limbs 
his medical advisers hold out the hope that he will ultimately completely 
recover. Mr, Lindsay was confined to bed for eighteen months, but is now 
able to be wheeled about in the open air, 

Two MEN were carried over Niagara Falls on Sept. 12, They attempted 
to cross the river above the rapids in a small boat, but, being struck by a 
squall, were forced into the rapids and carried over. No traces of them or 
their boat have been discovered in the river below. 

A SHIP FROM NEW ORLEANS, laden with 1361 bales of Sea Island cotton 
has been wrecked. The fate of her crew is unknown. A Bombay cotton 
ship—the Bates Family by name—has also had a narrow escape. When off 
the Western Islands she suffered severely from a storm, and there is reason 
to believe that a ship which bore her company foundered. 

AN ENGLISH BRIG, laden with coals, was driven ashore off Boulogne, on, 
Friday week, about ten in the morning, and broke to pieces as soon as it 
touched the sands. The captain was drowned in trying to swim to land: 
and the rest of the crew—four in number—clung to the masts and were 
engulfed, one by one, in sight, and almost within reach, of crowds on the 
beach, 

A CROCODILE now being exhibited at the Agricultural Hall, Islington 
while his keepers were cleaning out his tank on Saturday night last, got 
away and fell upon the floor of the building, lashing his tail violently’ and 
snapping at everything nearh m, The reptile, which is nearly 10 ft. long, 
was secured, after considerable difficulty, by first binding his jaws with 
cloths, and carried bodily into the tank. 

A MAN employed in a packer's office in the suburbs of Brussels, believed 
to have expired after a short illness, had a narrow escape of being buried 
alive the ouher day. Fortunately the coffin was of light deal, and he 
was able to burst open the lid whilst being carried to the grave. He was 
taken to a neighbouring wineshop instead, and sufficiently recovered to 
walk home, and has since resumed his work, 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Mr. JoHN GEORGE, the member for the county of Wexford, it is 
said, is to be a Judge, in place of Mr. Justice Hayes, resigned, ; Mr, 
George is a member of the English Bar. He was called at Gray's 
Inn in 1827, But, I suppose, he must be a member of the Irish Bar 
as well, or can members of the English Bar be made Irish Judges ? 
Mr. George, I had come to think, had ceased to be a practising bar- 
rister, I never saw him in wig and gown, and never noticed his 
name in the law reports ; perhaps he is a practising barrister with- 
out practice, When the Liberal Government fell, it was currently 
reported that Mr. George was to be Attorney-General for Ireland: 
but he did not get the appointment, nor do I know that he wanted 
it. He has been a very zealous and an unwearied supporter of 
the Conservative party; and, as Whiteside, it was known, was to 
mount the judicial bench, men naturally supposed that Mr, 
George would have the attorney-generalship. In truth, though he 
is hardly fit for the place, he may be a good lawyer. Of his legal 

ualifications I know nothing; but he is a prosy, dull, wearisome 
lebater, and quite unfit to lead in Irish law business in the 
House of Commons, and of this, perhaps, he is quite conscious: 
and then Mr. George is so exceedingly good-natured that he would 
ive way to anybody who earnestly pressed claims upon the 
vernment, I suspect, too, that he is—unlike most Irish lawyers— 
rich, and does not need to seek place for the sake of the emolu- 
ments. His father was a wealthy merchant, and Mr. George himself 
is a director of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, and a considerable shareholder, This famous company 
originated in Ireland, The late Mr. Brodie McGhie Willcox was its 
founder, and there is still an Irish element in the direction. 

The new Master of the Rolls in Ireland is to be Mr. J. E. Walsh, 
now Attorney-General, This is an extremely fortunate gentle. 
man. He came into Parliament for the first time last 
Session, succeeding Mr. Whiteside as member for the Universit 
of Dublin. He was promptly made Attorney-General. He ee 
one set speech, and a most imprudent speech it was; a most mis- 
chievous speech, I might say. And now, after this short voyage, he 
quietly glides into still waters, there to enjoy ease and dignity, with 
just enough pleasant work to keep away ennui, and a of about 
£4000 a year for life, or so long as he chooses to hold the office, and 
about £2000 a year pension if he should be minded to retire when 
old age shall make his duties wearisome, I have said that his one 
speech in the House was an impradent avd mischievous speech ; 
and, considered as a party speech, so it was. A few more like it 
would inevitably have banded the whole of the Roman Catholic 
members together as one man against the Government. But, for 
himself, it was probably a very successful speech. Earl Derby, and 
Mr, Disraeli, and Lord Naas, the Irish Secretary, must have seen 
that they had made a great mistake in selecting this man to be 
Attorney-General; that such a fire the-faggot Orangeman as he 
would soon make government of Ireland by them impossible ; and 
that they must get quit of him as soon as practicable ; and as there 
was no other way to do it, they made him a Judge. 

Mr. Michael Morris, the member for Galway, and Solicitor- 
General for Ireland, is to be the Attorney-General, The h - ory of 
this gentleman is worth noticing. He entered Parliament for the 
first time at the general election last year. He was returned as a 
Liberal, and, when Parliament assembled, took his seat amongst 
the Liberals, But, when the Conservatives mounted to cflice, 
Mr. Michael Morris suddenly ratted and went over to the enemy. 
His price was the solicitor-generalship ; and now he is to have a 
further reward, When he first took office he had to resign his seat, 
and it was thought that he might have some difficulty in getting 
himself re-elected ; but, strange to say, his friends at Galway ratted 
too, and returned him again by an overwhelming majority. The 
hon, gentleman is a Roman Catholic—the first Roman Catholic 
that has ever held the office of Attorney-General, And this is done 
by a Conservative Government! Think of that, Mr. Newdegate 
and Mr. Whalley! And what does that fiery Protestant Mr. 
Whiteside say toit? This appointment of a Roman Catholic to 
the office of Attorney-General by a Conservative Government 
is really curious and strange. But we must remember, as 
something parallel, that it was the Earl of Derby's Govern- 
ment that consented, in 1858, to the admission of Jews into 
the House of Commons, and to the abolition of the property qualifi- 
cation of members. And Lord Stanley has already proclaimed that 
the policy of nonintervention, so much decried and ridiculed by the 
Conservatives when in Opposition, is to be the policy of the Con- 
servative Government, Is Conservatism, then, changed? A Radical 
friend of mine answers to this, “No; but the Conservative Govern- 
ment, being weaker than the Liberal Government, is more squeezable, 
By Jove ! Sir,” said he, “I should not wonder if they were to give us 
household suffrage.” I doubt whether Mr. Michael Morris will make 
a good Attorney-General, He is, I am told, a reasonably good 
lawyer ; but, if Mr. George would have been too dull and prosy, this 
gentleman will, I fear, be wanting in gravity. But we half have 
some rare fun out of him; for he can be very humorous. He has 
a rich Hibernian brogue, and trates, either conscious! 
or unconsciously, the most comical of Irish blunders. A speed 
from Mr. Morris is as laughter-provoking as a screaming farce, 

And, now I am on Irish matters, I may inform you that Mr. Isaac 
Butt means to stand for the county of Tipperary ; but I am told that 
his chances of success there are but small, which I am sorry to hear, 
for he is a man who ought to be in the House. He is, to my mind, 
by far the ablest lawyer that Ireland has sent to Parliament for 
many years, and he is, too, an admirable debater. True, he was 
under a cloud when last in Parliament. Through sheer idleness and 
neglect of his profession, he was quite out of pocket and almost out- 
at-elbows. Of course, I should not mention this fact if it were any 
secret ; but everybody knows it. More than once, or twice, oF 
thrice, he was before the police courts, sued for lecting to pay 
his cab fares, But suddenly he turned over a oon nat ; and he is 
now working hard, has as many briefs as he can attend to, and is 
earning as much money as any lawyer at the Irish Bar, And if he 
should get into Parliament again, and hold to his new course, aud 
the Liberals should resume their places on the Treasury bench, there 
is no legal tion in Ireland to which he may not aspire. It is said 
that Lord Palmerston appreciated largely Mr. Butt’s talents, and but 
for his apparently desperate idleness and consequent. impecuniosity; 
with its usual attendant troubles, would have made him a Judge. 
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[ have heard it reported several times of late that Puich and Fun 
belong to the same proprietors, I have reason to believe this is not 
the case; but, if I had any doubt about the matter, it would be re- 
moved by a paragraph in this week's Punch, wherein the elder 
periodical inveighs against “ plagiarists who have done their worst 
to copy it in shape and outward semblance.” This is the first time 
Punch has taken notice of its present rival, and the tone of the 
passage is significant. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

Dreny LANE opened on Saturday with great éclat. “King John” 
was given with the same cast as last season, with the following 
exceptions :—Fauleonbridge, instead of being personated by Mr. 
James Anderson, is now played by Mr. Barry Sullivan, who has 
returned from Australia, and who received a rapturous welcome from 
a crowded house. Miss Atkinson is not a member of the present 
company, and Mrs. Herman Vezin appeared as Constance, and 
was warmly applauded ; and Mr, Mead lent his judicious and well- 
regulated talents to the part of the King of France. Mr. hig 
and his son, Mr. Swinbourne, Master Percy Roselle, and Mrs, H. 
Vandenhoff, retain the characters played by them during the 
run of this gorgeous revival last season, The scene chosen for 
illustration by your artist is that outside Angiers, in the second act, 
which terminates in the union of the Princess Blanch with the 
Dauphin, “The Comedy of Errors,” with the Brothers Webb as the 
two Dromios, succeeds the play ; and so the evening's entertainment 
was Shakspearean, wholly Shakspearean, and nothing but Shaks- 
pearean. Even Elizabethan Islington must be satisfied, and look on 
Mr. Chatterton with an approving eye. Next week we are to have 
“Macbeth,” with Mr, Phelps and Mr. Sullivan alternately as the 
Thane, and Miss Amy Sedgwick as Lady Macbeth, and the Singing 
Witches by Mdmes, Jenny Bauer and Rebecca Isaacs; indeed, old 
Drury is alive again, and it is a most creditable thing for manager, 
company, and the public that there is one home in London for 
Shakspeare. Such a bard requires a large, grand residence, and is 
better seen in state at Drury than cabined, cribbed, and confined in 
a smaller house. 

On Thursday evening the OLyMPIc reopened, with a comedietta 
called‘ The Best Way,” and a new drama, by Mr, Tom Taylor, en- 
titled “The Whiteboy.” 

‘The HAYMARKET reopens, on Monday, with Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Mathews ‘on their return from the Continent,” to quote the play- 
bills, Why on their return from the Continent? Is acting supposed 
to improve by travel? Some of the conventional courtesies of the 
playbill are droll in the extreme. I wonder if it would be con- 
sidered irregular if it were advertised that Mr. Charles Mathews 
would play Sir Charles Coldstream “ by the kind permission of Mrs, 
Charles Mathews,” or that Mrs. Charles Mathews would apvear as 
Letitia Hardy “by the kind permission of Charles Mathews, Esq. ?” 

The ADELPHI also advertises the commencement of its season for 
Monday next. Miss Kate Terry is to appear in “A Sheep in 
Wolf's Clothing ;” and “La Belle Héléne,” with Miss Furtado as 
Helen and Miss Woolgar as Paris, is to foilow. 

Miss Herbert announces the reopening of the St. JAMEs's for the 
6th of next month, with the old comedy of “The Belle’s Stratagem,” 
and a new farce by Mr. John Oxenford. 

No less than four burlesques on the subject of “Der Freischiitz” 
are announced. One at the STRAND, by Mr. Burnand ; another at 
the PrincE OF WALEs's, by Mr, Byron ; and two others at theatres 
at the East-End. 

The new Holborn Theatre is to commence its career on the 6th 
proximo, The ubiquitous Mr. Boucicault has furnished the drama 
which is of the Turf, turfy. “ Flying Scud; or, the Four-legged 
Fortune,” is, it is supposed, the name of a racehorse, and is certainly 
the title of a drama. 

At the ALHAMBRA the “ Watteau Féte” has been replaced by a 
new work of a very novel character, entitled “ Alhambra Blue 
Jackets ; or, a Féte at Sea.” All the numerous dances of which this 
ballet consists take place on the deck of a ship, excellently represented, 
and are mainly of a nautical kind. However, as even an assemblage 
of British tars might after a while become monotonous, the vessel is 
supposed to be anchored off an Italian port, and variety is given to 
the picture by the arrival of peasant damsels, whocome to vend their 
wares and heighten the terpsichorean recreations, 


THE MANCHESTER DEMONSTRATION.—The following estimates were 
made by London and provincial journals, having special reporters present, 
of the numbers attending the open-air Reform demonstration at Manchester, 
A\l the papers unite in describing the rain as heavy and incessant :—The 
Times, 200,000; the Daily News, 200,000 ; the Morning Star, 130,000; the 
Electric Telegraph Company's reporter, 100,000 ; the Manchester Examiner, 
100,000; the Birmingham Daily Post, 70,000; the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 
50,000; the Leeds Mercury, 50,000; the Daily Telegraph, 40,000 ; the Man- 
chester Guardian, 15,000, 

THE WATER SUPPLY OF LONDON.—The question of water supply is 
naturally engaging the attention of the inhabitants of the eastern districts 
of the metropolis, who have suffered so severely from cholera, A meeting, 
which was at once influentially and numerously atvended, was held in the 
Townhall, Bethnal-green, on Wednesday night. Allegations affecting one 
of the water companies were made by some of the speakers, and they were 
of so extraordinary a character that an immediate explanation is im- 
peratively called for. The meeting resulted in the formation of an associa- 
tion, having for its object to secure a pure as well as plentiful supply of 
water. 

Tue PUBLIC HEALTH.—The Registrar-General’s return of births and 
deaths for the week ending Saturday, Sept. 22, states that the whole number 
of deaths in London were 1350, being 144 in excess of the estimated 
average; but that excess is more than covered by the deaths from cholera, 
The deaths in the four last weeks from cholera were respectively 198, 157, 
182, and 150, and from diarrhoea, 128, 132, 110, and 98, showing a decrease, 
as compared with the previous week, from both forms of the epidemic of 44. 
The other portions of the return have nothing noteworthy as to the incidence 
of mortality. The annual rates of mortality, per 1000 inhabitants, in the 
week ending Sept 15, for the metropolis and twelve other large towns, were 
as follow :—Bristol and Birmingham, 18; Edinburgh, 19; Sheffield and 
Hull, 21 ; Glasgow, 22; London, 23; Leeds, 26; Dublin, 27; Salford, 29 ; 
Manchester, 30 ; Newcastle-on-Tyne, 35; and Liverpool, 52. 

A MAN BURIED ALIVE.—A man named Vaughan was engaged in getting 
stones !rom a quarry, at Lane Side, Forest of Dean, a few days ago, when a 
land-slip took place and he was buried beneath a mass of rubbish. At one 
o'clock in the day the wife of deceased went to the quarry with his dinner, 
but could not find her husband; she noticed his coat and the dog near, and 
endeavoured to get the dog away, but failed. She returned home, and in 
the course of the afternoon, a relation, apprehensive that something serious 
had happened, went to the place. The faithful dog was still sitting on the 
bank, occasionally howling. Having looked at the earth which had fallen, 
she felt convinced that her brother-in-law was under it, Ultimately assist- 
ance was obtained, and after removing a few barrows full of earth, the un- 
fortunate deceased was found dead, with his head frightfully bruised. The 
poor wife on hearing of it became insensible. The dog, who had not forsaken 
his master, wailed in a most piteous manner. Deceased has left a large 
family. 

MEXROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL WORKING MEN’S EXHIBITION,— 
This exhibition, which is attracting vast crowds of visitors to the Agri- 
cultural Hall, Islington, has now been open four weeks, and, judging 
from the numbers who have already attended it, is likely to be even a 
greater success than that of 1864, held in the same place and under the same 
management. The arrangement of the numerous objects of display, which 
was far from complete on the day of inauguration, has been carried out 
with great care and excellent effect, even the articles which arrived after 
the opening day obtaining eligible places in the tasteful distribution. Some 
of these latter are of rare merit, so that those who attended on the earlier 
days of the exhibition will be fully repaid by a second visit. During the 
first week 42,000 persons paid for admission ; during the second, 54,000; and 
during the third, 55,000; making a total of something more than 150,000 
visitors during three weeks. These numbers, however, are not to be taken 
as a criterion of the probable success of the undertaking, for the promoters 
cf it expect that when many who are now from home come back to town 
the returns will show a great increase, especially in the number of day 
visitors, who have to pay more than those who attend in the evenings, and 
to whom the management looks for success in a pecuniary sense. But even 
with a weekly attendance of about 50,000 there 1s no doubt that there 
would be a considerable surplus after paying all expenses. After the exhi- 
bition of 1864, alluded to above, the surplus then in the hands of the 
treasurer was forwarded to the Society of Arts, and the interest of that sum 
is now given in prize money to the exhibitor in art-workmanship from the 
northern district who may prove successful in competition held annually. 
This year, however, whatever remains in the hands of the committee after 
all expenses have been paid will be added to the prize money already voted, 
so that there is every reason to hope that the number of awards will be 
more than usually large and their value more than usually substantial. 


THE WRECK RECISTER AND CHART FOR 1865. 

A FOREIGNER, looking at the Wreck Chart of the British Isles, 
might not unnaturally conceive that a very large proportion of the 
ships that pass to and from our ports every year were wrecked on 
our shores, When, however, he came to be informed that the 
number of vessels that cleared outwards and entered inwards last 
year alone, from the different ports in the United Kingdom (with- 
out counting vessels employed solely as passenger-ships), was 
409,255 ; that they represented a tonnage of 65,231,034 ; and that 
the value of their cargoes must be estimated at not less than 
£500,000,000, the said foreigner would probably be much surprised 
after all to learn that not 1 per cent of this great multitude of 
vessels was wrecked either in our narrow seas or on our coasts. 
Such, however, are the facts of the case, and it is not for us to 
justify even the loss of this relatively small amount of valuable , ° 
perty. On the contrary, we are amongst those who contend that, 
as education advances, and careful and thoughtful habits are in- 
stilled into sailors, this percentage of wrecks must diminish. 

Considering the ——s trade of this country every year and 
the consequent increase of shipping frequenting our shores, the 
general average of marine disasters reported to the Board of Trade 
will probably continue to augment proportionately from year to year. 
Again, it should be remembered that the number of wrecks in a year 
cannot fail to be increased or diminished, according to the prevalence 
or absence of gales of wind like those which proved so disastrous to 
the ill-fated ship London, in January last, and to so many other 
vessels which were in such comparatively safe anchorages as Torbay 
affords, where it had been supposed the whole British Navy might 
have ridden in safety during the fiercest storms, 

Thus in October, 1859, there was the Royal Charter gale, and a 
loss of 343 ships. In January, February, and November, 1861, there 
were north-east and south-easterly gales, which added 460 to the 
number of casualties, In January, October, and December, 1862, 
there were westerly gales, with upward of 540 casualties ; and in 
January, March, September, October, November, and December, 
1863, there were westerly gales, with 930 casualties. In November, 
1864, there were 264 casualties, with the wind chiefly in the south, 
south-east, and south-west ; but, owing to the absence of any special 
gales of remarkable duration and violence during the previous part 
of that year, the total number of casualties in it was 274 below the 
number in 1863; and it is worthy of remark that the whole number 
of casualties, other than collisions, reported in 1864, was less than 
the number reported in any year since 1858. The annual average 
for the ten years ending 1865, including collisions, is, for total losses, 
505, and for partial losses 889, As against this the numbers for 1865 
are, for total losses, 540, and for partial losses 1116. 

From the carefully-compiled wreck register of the Board of Trade 
we find that the total nnmber of wrecks and casualties from all 
causes on the coasts of the United Kingdom and the surrounding 
seas reported in 1865 is 1656, The number reported in 1864 was 
1390, The corrected annual average of the eleven years from 1855 
to 1865 inclusive was 1372. It should, however, be mentioned that 
the wrecks in 1864 were below the average of the preceding five 
years, ee they were above the corrected average of the last 
ten years, he number of ships lost or damaged in the 1656 
casualties reported in 1865 was 2012, representing a registered 
tonnage of upwards of 377,000 tons. 

Of these 2012 ships 1690 are known to have been ships belonging 
to Great Britain and its dependencies, with British certificates of 
registry, and 238 to have been foreign ships. Of the remaining 
eighty-four ships the country and employment are unknown. Of 
the British ships 1198 were employed in the British coasting-trade, 
and 492 were employed in the (over sea) foreign and home trade ; 
and of the foreign ships eleven were employed in the British 
coasting-trade, us the number of British vessels wrecked con- 
tinuea to maintain a sad pre-eminence in the work of destruction, 
and, we regret to add, as a natural result, in the sad loss of life. 

Of the total number of casualties (1656) reported in 1865, 354 
were collisions and 1302 were casualties other than collisions, Of 
these 1656 casualties 540 resulted in total losses and 1116 in partial 
damage, more or less serious. We find that 470 total losses took 
ag from causes other than collisions; 245 only were caused 

y stress of weather; 99 were caused by inattention, careless- 
ness, or neglect; 38 arose from defects in the ship or in her 
equipments (and of these 38 no less than 30 appear to 
have foundered from unseaworthiness), and the remainder from 
various other causes, Again, of the 832 partial losses, other 
than collision, 501 were caused by stress of weather, 137 arcse 
from carelessness, 48 from defects in the ship or her equip- 
ments, and the remainder from various causes which we believe 
to be, in the majority of cases, obviously preventible if ordinary care 
and skill had been shown, it is for those who feel an interest in 
preventing shipping disasters to ponder over these startling facts, 
and to continue to direct public attention to this important subject. 
Our object is, to some extent, accomplished in thus calling general 
attention to it: but our main purpose at present is to make a few 
remarks on the distressing loss of life which these various and in- 
excusable causes of disasters inevitably produce, We find that the 
total number of ships reported to have foundered, or to have been 
lost on our coasts from unseaworthiness, in ten years, is 423 ; and 
the number of casualties caused through unseaworthy ships, un- 
sound gear, &c., and resulting in partial damage, in the same time, 
is 499. With these 423 vessels sank, probably, a million sterling 
worth of property, and several hundred valuable lives. 

In 1865 there were 98 casualties to fishing smacks and vessels. 
There can be no doubt that the weather must have been most 
severe to produce such havoc amongst our fishing craft ; but even in 
these cases the indications of handy trustworthy weather- glasses, or 
barometers on the plan of those so usefully employed by the 
National Life-boat Institution at nearly all its numerous life-boat 
stations, might probably have’ saved many a fishing-vessel and her 
hardy crew from the terrible fate which cvertock them, not without 
unmistakable atmospheric warnings, during the fearful gales of 
last winter, But excluding these 98 fishing-vessels, the number of 
ships employed in the regular carrying trade that have suffered 
from wreck or casualty during the year is shown to be 1914. If 
this number be again subdivided, it cannot fail to be observed that 
more than halt of it is represented by the unseaworthy, overladen, 
or ill-found vessels of the collier class, chiefly employed in the coast- 
ing trade. In corroboration of this remark the reader has only to 
cast a glance at the wreck chart, which accompanies the wreck 
register. We observe that the north-east coast is, as usual, com- 
pletely covered with the sad results, in too many cases, of un- 
seaworthy, overladen, and ill-found vessels in the coal trade. 

The wrecks are thus specified in the returns to the Board of 
Trade :-—Fishing-smacks, 98 ; colliers laden, 535 ; colliers in ballast, 
140; metallic ores, 150; stone ores, 109; ships with other cargoes 
and other vessels in ball: 980 ; total vessels, 2012. 

It is a remarkable fact that, taking the past seven years as our 
guide, we find that casualties to comparatively new ships continue 
to bear a very high proportion to the whole number of disasters : 
thus—908 casualties happened to nearly new ships, and 1701 to 
ships from three to seven years of age. Then there are casualties 
to 2087 ships from seven to fourteen years old, and 3477 from fifteen 
to thirty years old, Then follow 1267 ships from thirty to fifty 
years old. Having passed the service of half a century, we come to 
the really old ships—viz., 230 between fifty and sixty years old, 
102 from sixty to seventy, 48 from seventy to eighty, 14 from eighty 
to wos f 6 from ninety toa hundred, and 4 one hundred years and 
upwards, 

The ages of 3002 sre unknown, The state of rottenness and the 
want of repair of some of the ships above twenty years old often 
call for remark. Even at the age of twenty-five to thirty it some- 
times happens that a ship is so rotten as to fall to pieces immedi- 
ately on touching the ground, without giving the crew the slightest 
chance of getting out their boats, In one case—an old ship, a 
foreigner, which went to pieces as soon as she touched the ground— 
it was found that her seams had been payed with clay and red ochre 
to keep out the water. It seems to us that the Merchant Shipping 
Act has entirely failed to control this sad state of things; a 
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deed, its authors contend that the provisions of the Act never con- 
templated touching them ; for they argue—and there is much force 
in their observations—that the common law of the land should be 
brought into operation to compel shipowners, like all other owners 
of ae, to be answerable for wilful or overt acts of carelessness. 
f the 2010 vessels lost or damaged in 1865, 82 were rigged as 
ships, 130 were steam-ships, 542 schooners, 419 brigs, 187 barques, 
187 brigantines, and 196 smacks ; the remainder were small vessels, 
rigged in various ways. Of the 2012 vessels referred to, 902 did not 
exceed 100 tons burden, 793 were from 100 to 300 tons, 210 were 
from 300 to 600 tons, and 107 only were above 600 tons burden. 

From the table showing the parts of the coasts on which the 
casualties happened, we see that, as usual, the greatest number 
occurred on the east coast. The numbers are as follows :—Kast coast, 
868; south coast, 187; west coast, 886; north-west of Scotland, 46; 
Irish coast, 146 ; Isle of Man, 15 ; Lundy Island, 3; Scilly Isles, 5. 

As regards the loss of life, the returns show that the number lost 
from shipwreck on or near the coast of the United Kingdom in 
1865 was 698, These lives were lost in 164 ships; 124 of them were 
laden vessels, 33 were vessels in ballast, and in 7 cases it is not 
known whether the vessels were laden or light; 131 of these ships 
were entirely lost, and 33 sustained partial damage. Of the 698 
lives lost, 275 were lost in vessels that foundered, 53 on board vessels 
in collisions, and 335 in vessels stranded or cast ashore. The re- 
maining number (35) were lost from various causes, such as being 
washed overboard in heavy seas, by explosions, &c, The loss of 
life in 1864 was 516, which was less than the number in any year 
since 1855, In that year (1855) the National Life-boat Institution 
began to take most active steps to provide our coasts with 
life-boats, having during the previous thirty years struggled 
hard for support to carry on its great and national work on our 
shores ; but in that year the late Captain Hamilton Fitzgerald, R.N., 
left the society the munificent sys of £10,000. Its committee 
most wisely and promptly decided to spend the whole of the mone 
in placing new life-boats on the coast, Since that period the insti- 
tution has contributed to the saving of 5758 lives from shipwrecks. 
How many of these persons, in addition to their wives, children, and 
other relations, have reason this day to bless the name of this and 
many other benefactors who have given the cost of life-boats, and 
who have thus aided to accomplish such a large amount of solid, 
ar age good work ! 

he greatest loss of life during the seven years ending in 1865 
occurred in the Irish Sea, which is one of our principal highways to 
and from America, The number of lives lost on the coasts and 
sandbanks of the Irish Sea during these seven years is more than 
double the number lost on any other part of the coasts, although 
during the year 1865 the number on the east coast of England was 
very slightly in excess of the number lost on the coasts of the Irish 
Channel. 

The most fatal winds during the year 1865 are thus given :—N., 
61; N.N.E., 59; N.E, 90; E.N.E, 58; BE. 55; ESE. 56; SE, 
97; S.S.E., 60; 8. 94; SS.W., 133;'8.W., 192; W.S.W., 102; W., 
73; W.N.W,, 91; N.W., 101 ; N.N.W,, 59—1381, 

It will thus be seen that westerly gales are far more destructive 
to shipping than gales from any other quarter. Again, we find that, 
distinguishing the casualties of the past seven years according to 
the force of the wind at the time at which they happened, 678 
occurred when the wind was at force 6 or under—that it to say, when 
the force of the wind did not exceed a strong breeze, in which the 
ship could carry single reefs and topgallant sails; and that 810 
only happened with the wind at force 9 and upwards—that is to 
say, from a atrong gale to a hurricane, Thus we observe that in the 
last seven years 118 took place in a calm ; 176 in light air, or just 
sufficient to give steerage way; 450 in light breeze ; 220 in gentle 
breeze ; 784 in moderate breeze ; 1280 in fresh breeze ; 1217 in strong 
breeze ; 441 in moderate gale; 836 in fresh gale; 1873 in strong 
gale ; 1444 in whole gale; 505 in a storm; 693 in a hurricane; 50 
variable; and 400 unknown, 

During the past year the number of collisions reported was 354, 
of which 114 occurred in the daytime and 240 at night. In 1864 the 
number was 351, that being an excess of the number of collisions 
reported in any year since 1855, We know of nothing more dia- 
tressing than a collision between two powerful ships far out at sea. 
On a recent occasion, when the screw steam-ship Osprey, of Liver- 
pool, and the steam sloop-of-war Amazon came into violent collision, 
nothing but the calm that brooded upon the waters of Start Point 
saved hundreds of lives from being lost. Indeed, if the survivors 
had not fallen in, after the collision, with some fishing-smacks about 
twelve miles outside Torbay, when they were pulling their boats 
about the Channel, with a compass which had gone wrong, and with 
no food or water on board, we should have had to-day to lament a 
frightful addition to the list of deaths, 

Amidst this desolation and havoc it is very satisfactory to find 
that the means of saving life from shipwreck on our coast have 
made, and are making, the most encouraging progress. There are 
now nearly 200 life-boat stations on our shores, and nearly the whole 
of them belong to the National Life-boat Institution, whose activity 
and usefulness have commanded, not only the admiration of the 
British people and Parliament, but alsothat of nearly every mari- 
time Power throughout the world. Indeed, it is a remarkable fact, 
that during the past few years kindred institutions have been estab- 
lished on the coasts of many of these nations, while at one of our 
thriving colonies in the vy it is reported to the institution, 
they have built self-righting life-boats equal to those of the mother 
coun’ . 

pei the Board of ‘I'rade support 249 life-saving rocket apparatus 
stations, which are worked by that valuable body of men the coast- 
guard, These, in conjunction with the provision of lighthouses and 
floating light-vessels, and life- boats on nearly allof the most difficult: 
points of navigation on our coasts, the gradual improvement of: 
natural harbours of refuge, the decoration of the Albert medal by 
her Majesty the Queen, and the rewards {of the National Life-boat 
Institution to our boatmen and fishermen for noble efforts to save 
life from shipwreck—-all these admirable provisions testify to the un- 
ceasing skill and liberal care for the safety and deliverance of tens of 
thousands of seafaring men, which their perils, acting upon a bene- 
volent public, have drawn forth, 

At present nearly every class co-operates with the institution. 
The resident gentry and others, at its life-boat stations, give their 
superintendence ; the boatmen give readily their services. 
for stipulated payments ; the railway and steam-packet companies: 
convey the life-boats carriage free, and the public support the insti- 
tution liberally, 

The Life-boat Society is infinitely more than an office or an 
agency, It is an organisation of intelligence, a focus to which in- 
formation con: , and a centre from which it radiates, By the 
circulation of facts which it maintains it interests the whole public, 
a sympathy, excites to effort, and is continually submitting 
itself and its work to general supervision, It lives on its proper 
merits, and every shilling it receives may be said to be given under 
the valuable law of “payment for results.” Thus, though it may 
be possible at the present moment to say that the institution has 
not reached this or that place on the coast to supply its wants, we 
are to remember that it is chiefly owing to what the institution has 
done to interest the public in the subject that isolated cases of de- 
ficiency attract even casual notice; while the principle of progress: 
at work in the institution is a guarantee that at no distant date every 
ars | when pointed out, or as it arises, will be promptly supplied. 

this comes of private benevolence, energy, and ; and so 
striking is the result that the principle has, as we said before, com- 
mended itself to nearly every other maritime country in the worid, 

We feel assured that an institution of such national interest and 
importance will continue to receive a large amount of the sympathy 
and support of the British public in aid of the maintenance of its 
noble life-saving fleet of 172 boats; and that no society has a 
stronger claim for that sympathy and support than the National: 
Life-boat Institution is testified by the gratifying fact that its life- 
boats and other means preserve every year, under Pro hum 
dreds of our hardy sailors from grave, and many homes 
from the desolation of widow! and orphanage,-- Daily News, 


HOP-PICKING. 

Hop-Pick1NG is now in full progress, and it will probably be com- 
pleted in the course of next week. Cholera has prevailed amon, 
the pickers to a considerable extent this season ; buat the improv 
style of living and the more wholesome conditions by which they are 
surrounded when at work have had the effect of enabling the pickers 
to bear up against the disease, which has consequently become less 
fatal than it was at first. The hops this season are much smaller 
than they were last year, but they are of excellent quality. In 
several cases the pickers have struck work and paraded the towns. 
At Loose Court, occupied by Mr. J. H. Hodsoll, a well-known 
grower, employing 800 pickers, the whole of the London hands 
struck the other day; and, arming themselves with hop-poles, they 
demolished the bins in another garden where the country people 
were engaged, and proceeded to Mr. Hodsoll’s house, demand- 
ing higher terms than those they had originally agreed upon, 
threatening, unless he complied, to show him “ what the Hyde Park 


ae 


his obligation, A suggestion of the main s has been afforded 
by the tale of “ Mary Barton,” some of the incidents of the “ lock- | 
out” may be traced to “ North and South,” and “ Lizzie Leigh” has 
a father closely resembling Noah Learoyd, the ringleader of the 
strike. The use of these materials has been, however, chiefly to 
preserve the accuracy of the local colouring, as an artist would 
wisely consult the best authorities for the details of a classical picture ; 
and for the manner in which they have been combined Mr, Boucicault 
is entitled to take the full credit of originality. 

The “long strike "—from which the title is derived—signifies one 
of unprecedented duration, which, at the period when the play com- 
mences, is the result of a protracted dispute between the employers 
and the employed at Manchester. At the very outset we are made 
spectators of an exciting scene, in which Noah Learoyd, an old fac- 
tory hand, appears as the working-man’s delegate, to announce to 
the manufacturers the conditions of submission, 


The terms are ' drawn to deci 
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riot was like.” A detachment of the county police restored order, 
and after some time an arrangement was effected by Mr Hodsoll 
agreeing to the terms demanded. The ringleaders were afterwards 
apprehended and were sentenced toa month's imprisonment each 
without the option of paying a fine. In this case it seems that 
the pickers were being actually better paid than those in many 
other grounds (the hops being finer), but they were aware that Mr. 
Hodsoll had lately constructed a large number of new oast-houses 
for drying purposes, and that, as everything depended upon the 
hops being gathered directly they were ripe, their employer was 
entirely in their power. ; : 

Of a more pict ue, a3 well as less reprehensible, nature is the 
incident of hope-picking life depicted in our Engraving. Whenever 
a stranger intrudes into a hop-garden, he is at once laid hold of and 
put into a hop-bin, where he is kept down and next to smothered 
till he consents to “ pay his footing ” in the shape of certain libations 
of beer. Some time since a happy couple just returning from 


scornfully refused, and the murmurs of discontent speedily turn into 
threats of vengeance. Noah’s pretty daughter, J shag poe Be a fac- 
tory girl, has had her head turned by the idle flatteries of her young 
master, Mr. Radley, who is a selfish, heartless fellow, and for his 
sake Jane has jilted one who has been her lover from boyhood, a 
worthy foreman of engineers, named Jem Starkie. Pursued by 
the excited mob on leaving the meeting of the magistrates, 
young Radley has taken refuge in old Noah Learoyd's house 
and, to save his life, Jane conceals him in her bed-room, and 
locks him in. A powerful situation is produced by the young 
engineer being asked by Jane to save the life of her master, and his 
consenting to do so after a severe struggle with his affect ions, though 
his pride will not allow him to peng 2 her hand as the condition. 
Before he is liberated, Radley, from his hiding-place, overhears the 
deliberation of the delegates, with the decision that the mills shall 
be successively fired, and that his own shall be the first, Lots are 


who shall be the incendiary, and chance determines 


THE HO? GARDEN: THE TRESPASSER’S PENALTY,—(DRAWN BY ALFRED SLADER.) 
Jute Mrs. Gaskell, to whom the dramatist has frankly acknowledged | 


Hastings, where they had been spending their honeymoon, happened 
to gan kop garien, whereupon the husband calied the coachman 
to stop as he wanted to get some hops to take home. He no sooner 
entered the place than he was seized by a score of strapping lasses, 
who, in spite of the cries of his new wife, tumbled him head over 
heels into the bin. She nearly fainted at seeing her idol so rudely 
hurled from its pedestal. Of course, the youthful Benedict disbursed 
a mulct to the pickers, and was released and restored to the care of 


his anxious better half, 


“THE LONG STRIKE.” 

Mr. Dion Bovcrcavtt’s new drama, entitled “The Long 
Strike,” which was produced a few days ago at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and a scene from which we this week engrave, is divided into four 
acts, and brings effectively upon the stage thoae scenes of Manchester 
life which have been so graphically described in the works of the 


Noah shall be the man, The first act, which is crowded with strong 
situations that arise in rapid succession, here terminates, and the 
audience may well pause to take breath after the hurried excitement 
to which they have been exposed. In the second act young Radley, 
who has vainly implored Jane to be his companion in a brief tour 
he contemplates, to avoid being a witness against Noah, whose 
purpose he has revealed to the authorities, falls by the bullet 
of an unseen assassin, ‘The pistol is discovered in the 
grounds of Radley’s house; it is recognised to belong to Starkie, 
the engineer, who has been saved from committing suicide 
with it by an Irish sailor, who is also an admirer of Jane, and further 
circumstantial evidence goes strongly to show that Jem Starkie is 
the murderer. Jem, however, unconscious of the dangers that 
threaten him, is at that time on the road to Liverpool, seeing the 
sailor, who is going to join his ship, part of the way. He is arrested 
for the crime on his return, and Jane, who has in the mean time 
become aware that her father, in a state of frenzy, has been really 
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SCENE FROM THE “LONG STRIKE,” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE: THE TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 
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the murderer, is in a terrible position. The faithful lover is accused 
of a deed of which a word from ber would prove his innocence, but 
to speak it would probably sacrifice her parent’s life To a good- 
hearted attorney, Mr. Moneypenny, Jane rushes and tells her story 
An alibi is the only means of saving Starkie. and the Irish sailor 
has gone off in a ship which cleared out from Liverpool that morn- 
ing. The hope of sending a message in time 1s slight, but it is tried, 
and, trusting that contrary winds may have detained the vessel in the 
Mersey, they hurriedly seek the telegraph office to signal the ship. The 
scene which is now presented is the most novel and ingeniously 
devised in the drama. ‘The interior of a telegraph office is built out 
upon the stage with an exact reproduction of all the mechanical 
arrangements of such an establishment. Operators and clerks and 
eager senders of t@legrams to all parts of the world are seen in full 
activity. The clock strikes nine, the day’s work is over, and the 
office is closed as Jane and Moneypenny enter. One operator (Mr. 
Slack) remains for the night duty; but the message they tender is 
too late, as the line by which they seek to communicate closed an 
hour before. Jane is in despair, arr § in a fever of excite- 
ment, and the clerk cool and indifferent. All hope of being able to 
send a message is about to be abandoned, when Mr. Slack is induced 
to take another look at the instrument, and announces that, 
by some accident, the clerk is at the distant station; and, 
when the message is sent, the answer comes rapidly back, “Al 
right! the pilot boat gone,” and the act-drop falls on a tableau 
which throws the audience, who have been breathlessly watching 
all these proceedings, into a state of delight which finds the most 
enthusiastic expression. We have thus passed rapidly through the 
second and third acts, and in the fourth we see the Irish sailor 
receive the despatch on board the ship Eliza and Mary. We grow 
more delighted when, as he is refused leave to go on shore, the 
gallant fellow plunges through the stern porthole and gains the 
pilot-boat ; and the joy of the audience is complete when, after an 
exciting scene representing the assize court, and illustrative of the 
technicalities of an interesting trial, Johnny Reilly comes‘ to the 
rescue of his friend at the precise moment Starkie is being pro- 
nounced guilty. The jury quickly rectify their mistake, and the 
curtain falls on the applause of the mimic spectators who crowd the 
court, and who loudly welcome the corrected verdict of “Not 


guilty.” 


THE IRONWORKERS’ STRIKE IN THE NORTH. 


'T18 disastrous strike in the iron trade of the north, which has withdrawn 
already £150,000 of wages since the proffer of assistance by the Staffordshire 
trades unions, is further removed from settlement thanever. Notwithstand- 
ing the privations which have been endured, th: men have evinced a deter- 
mination of purpose and exhibited a quietness of demeanour not usual under 
such circumstances, which has won for them general admiration and a cer- 
tain amount of sympathy, although public opinion, as a rule, is adverse to 
their standing out. The trade of the district, and especially of such a town 
as Middlesborough, which, with a population of over 30,000, is entirely the 
creation of the iron trade, is quite paralysed, and some of the smaller shop- 
keepers who depend for subsistence on the wages of the operatives have been 
quite ruined, while every kind of house property which commanded per- 
haps before the strike the highest rents in England, is greatly depre- 
ciated in value, and speculative builders, unable to pay the 
interest of mortgages on their property, are fast becoming bank- 
rupt. The intercourse between the contending parties has been 
confined to a few letters lately published in the local papers, and emanating 
from the secretary of the Ironmasters’ Association, Mr. Jones, and the 
representatives of the men, Messrs. Millington and Kane. In these dis- 
cussions the representatives of the men contend that the price of iron has 
not declined in the market, but Mr. Jones gives quotations of transactions in 
the district to prove the erroneousness of this assertion, this being one of 
the reasons why the masters have wished to force a reduction of wages. It 
is admitted even by the advocates of the men that there has been an in- 
crease of nearly 30 per cent—Mr. Jones asserts 35— within past years in the 
amount of their wages. The masters contend that with the fall in the 
price of iron, the depression in trade, and the operation of foreign competi- 
tion, they cannot carry on their works at a profit after paying the old rate 
of wages. The men, on the other hand, quote the Board of Trade returns to 
show that the transactions in iron are greater than before, and allege that 
manufacturers in the north, who have also works further south, are carry- 
ing on the latter at the old wages, while they have stopped the former. The 
representatives of the men having asserted that puddlers—the most 
numerous class of the operatives—only averaged 6s, per week for twelve 
hours’ work per day, Mr. Jones, on behalf of the masters, states that he has 
examined the pay-sheets of several large iron firms in the district, and finds 
that puddlers’ earnings for six months averaged £2 11s, 5d. net per 
week of five days, and that although the man was expected to be en 
the ground about eleven hours per day, yet the time he was really at work 
did not exceed six hours per day. He further asserts that more than 40s. 
per week could be earned by the men after the proposed reduction. As 
showing the large amounts paid to some operatives, Mr. Jones also quotes, 
from the same sources, the average earnings for six months of ball-furnace- 
men, £3 12s. 6d, per week; shinglers, 19s, 4d. per day; forgerollers 
£6 17s. 11d, per week ; rail-millrollers, £8 to £11 per week ; merchant mill- 
rollers, £6 to £8 per week; plate-millshearers, £7 and £7 15s. per week. 
‘At another mill he found, he states, the following were the average weekly 
earnings for six months :—Plateroliers, £12 13s. 10d.; forgerollers, 
£5 3s. 6d, ; furnacemen, £2 14s. 3d.; ball-furnacemen, £4 14s. 3d. ; shin- 
glers, £8 15s, 8d.; shearmen, £13 2s. ad. The annual receipts of plate- 
rollers, taking the average of the past six months, he remarks, would exceed 
£550 per man, The reductions on those wages proposed by the masters is 
equal to 10 per cent, and against this the men have struck. It is generally 
thought in the northern district that the interference of the Staffordshire 
operatives to support the men on strike may cause a lock-out in the latter 
county ; but as the intention of the Staffordshire men has only just been 
announced, the action which may be taken by their masters is quite a 
matter of conjecture, The strike has now continued nine or ten weeks, 


RUSSIANISING POLAND.—The subjoined decision, with the object of 
further Russianising the Polish nation, has just been adopted by the Con- 
stituent Committee of Warsaw, and immediately ratified by the Lieutenant 
of the Czar :— 1. To convert the Polish school of Marianpol into a Russian 
establishment, where the Russian language alone shall be used. 2. To 
establish a class for instructing Russian infant-school teachers at the 
College of Bielsk for the Greek population. 3, To convert the Polish school 
of Siedlce into a Russian one. 4. To establish a Russian one at Zamosc, 
5. To convert the Polish school of Krubieszow into Russian. 6. To order 
the use of the Russian language only in the two schools for boys and girls at 
Sulwalki, 7. To organise in the kingdom of Poland mixed schools for the 
Jewish population, in which the instruction shall be in the Russian language. 
To convert the two schools of Lublin and those of Zomza, Praga, and Warsaw 
into mixed ones. 8. To introduce the Russian language for all branches of 
teaching in the Jews’ infant school.” 

Tue LONDON SUNDAY SCHOOLS LIFE-BOAT.—The London Sunday 
schools life-boat, which has for some weeks past formed one cf the most pro- 
minent objects on view at the Metropolitan and Provincial Industrial Exhi- 
bition, now being held at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, was on Tuesday 
evening formally presented to the National Life-boat Institution, The 
ceremonial was witnessed by an immense concourse of persons. The orchestra 
was compozed of close upon 2000 of the youthful contributors to the cost of 
the life-boat—the Sunday-school children of the metropolis, The children 
present ted 150 schools—one hundred belonging to the metropolis 
and fifty to the suburbs—some coming as far as from Uxbridge; and the 
total number of children present was 24,000. An array of vans outside the 
hall denoted the means by which the juveniles had been conveyed to the 
improvised great centre of England's industry at Islington, Amongst the 
earliest contributors to the life-boat, and who are indeed entitled to some of 
the credit of setting the movement going, were Sir Roundell Palmer, the 
late Attorney-General, and Vice-Chancellor Sir Page Wood, who subscribed 
£10 each. e cost of the boat, including transporting carriage, was £450. 
The whole amount collected has been £603 8s. 9d., £554 18s. 6d. of which 
‘was made up by the pence and twopences of the Sunday-school children, 
The life-boat, which is named the Robert Raikes, after the founder 
of Sunday schools, is to be stationed at Brighton, the municipal 
authorities of which town have granted a site, and the institution is 
erecting a very handsome boathouse for its reception. Alderman Lusk, 
M.P., who presided, and who on the part of the Sunday-school children of 
the metropolis presented the boat to Mr. Lewis, the representative on the 
occasion of the National Life-boat Institution, expressed the pleasure it 
gave him to take part in such an interesting and suggestive ceremonial, and 
testified to the value and importance of the Sunday-school movement, and 
to the great deservings of the National Life-boat Institution. Mr. Lewis, 
in receiving the boat on behalf of the committee of the Life-boat Institution, 
delivered a very interesting and appropriate address, in the course of which 
he illustrated and explained by models, diagrams, &c., the construction of 
the life-boat in use by the institution, and dwelt upon the important and 
necessary work which it was at times called upon to perform. The choir 
then sang, with great effect, a well-worded “contribution by a working 
man,” entitled “God Speed the Children’s Boat,” to the popular tune of 
“God Bless the Prince of Wales.” Mr. H. Buckland, of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, sang a composition of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe's, entitled 


“The Life-boat.”” The proceedings concluded with the general singing of 


& God Save the Queen,” 


___ ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
GREAT REFORM DEMONSTRATION AT MANCHESTER. 


Tue great Reform demonstration of Manchester took place on 
Monday. The weather was exceedingly wet, stormy, and unfavour- 
able to outdoor proceedings; but, notwithstanding this, a vast 
number of persons from the adjacent towns (the surrounding net- 
work of railways bringing almost numberless special trains) swelled 
the assembly and produced, so far as numbers went, an imposing 
demonstration, although probably a much smaller one than was an- 
ticipated, or would have been realised if the day had been fine 
Still it is estimated that upwards of 100,000 persons were present in 
Camp Field, where the open-air meetings were held. The outdoor 
speeches from six platforms were delivered by a variety of local 
orators and a deputation from the London Reform League, consist- 
ing of Mr. E. Beales, Colonel Dickson, Messrs. Langley, Ernest 
Jones, Odgers, and others, A large number of M.P.s were expected, 
but only three or four put in an appearance. In the evening the 
Free-trade Hall, a vast apartment, was densely crowded, and there 
Mr. Bright (whose health will not permit him to speak in the open 
air) was the chief orator. The proceedings were opened by the 
presentation of an address to the hon, member for Birmingham, in 
reply to which he delivered a long speech, After some preliminary 
remarks, Mr, Bright spoke as follows :— 

We are met for the purpose, eo far as lies in our power, of widening the 
boundaries and making more stable the foundations of the freedom of the 
country in which we live. We are not, as our fathers were 200 years ago, 
called upon to do battle with the Crown. We have no dynasty to complain 
of—no Royal family to depose; in our day the wearer of the Crown is in 
favour of freedom; and on many separate occasions, as you all know, the 
Queen has strongly—as strongly as became her station—urged upon Par- 
liament the extension of the franchise of the people, Parliament, however, 
has been less liberal than the Crown; and time after time those recom- 
mendations have been disregarded, and the wishes of the Monarch have been 
rejected and denied. It is not our business to-night to assail the other 
branch of the Legislature—the House of Peers. For my part, I cannot but 
think that if there are dangers ahead for the House of Lords they are 
dangers not so much from without as within. Its foes, in my opinion, are 
they of its own household. It stands in the high place of a senate, but too 
much it abdicates the duties of a senate. It gives its votes, its powers, its 
proxies into the hands of one man, and he often, as at present, not by any 
means the wisest of men. Unfortunately for that House, it does almost 
nothing ; it does not even debate freely. A session will pass, and you 
scatcely hear any discussion in that House which is calculated to instruct 
the people in political subjects, I sometimes fear that it is no longer 
the temple of honour, the path which leads through the temple of virtue ; 
it has become too much a refuge for worn-out members of the 
House of Commons. It becomes every year more numerous, without, I fear, 
becoming more useful. If it cannot make itself up to its great duties, decay 
and darkness will settle upon it, Some of its members may read what I 
say. I beg to assure them that in these few observations I am speaking in 
no unfriendly spirit to the House of Lords. But we have a distinct purpose 
to-night, and our purpose is this—to restore the representation of the people; 
to make the House of Commons, the House whith professes to represent the 
peeple, a reality, and no longer a sham. Now, the facts of our representation 
are simple. The important facts can be stated in about two sentences. ni 
think at every reform meeting they should be restated, and that they should 
fix themselves in the mind of every reformer throughoat the country. 
am charged with telling things that everybody knows ; but, if we tell them 
often enough, everybody will know them, This is a fact which it is worth 
knowing, that there are seven millions of grown-up men—seven millions of 
men responsible to the laws- in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland ; that of these but one million and a quarter are on the list of 
voters; that, exclusive of paupers and exclusive of criminal—though I am 
sorry to mention those two classes in the same sentence— exclusive of those 
to whom no man proposes to give the franchise, there are five millions 
of men in the United Kingdom who have no vote. Of the 
million and a quarter who have votes, the counties take up 
about seven hundred and fifty thousand, and the boroughs, say, five 
hundred and fifty thousand. Now, I shall say that which 
some men will contradict, but which I venture to say is true, when I 
declare that for the most part the county representation in this country is 
not a popular representation in any honest sense of that term. We know 
that, with a franchise of £50 occupation and a freehold franchise added to 
it, the great body of the people in every county is excluded from the elective 
franchise. Well, I regard the county representation to a very large extent 
as a dead body tied to the living body of the borough representation, I 
believe it will become less so. In Ireland there are some free counties. In 
Scotland there are some, and there will be soon more, But still, taking the 
county representation as a whole, it is in a most unsatisfactory condition. 
Well, but take the boroughs where they are alive, and where there is some 
freedom, and what is their condition? Let me give you only one fact— 


there are 145 boroughs with under 20,000 inhabitants each, and they return — 


215 members ; there are 109 boroughs with over 20,000 population, and they 
return 181 members. But look at the difference in the number of votes, the 
number of the population, and the amount of the taxation. It is something 
startling and enormous. The boroughs under 20,000 have 79,000 electors ; 
the boroughs over 20,000 have 485,000 electors. The boroughs under 20,000 
have 1,350,000 people ; the boroughs over 20,000 have 9,305,000 people. The 
boroughs under 20,000 pay £367,000 of income tax; the boroughs over 
20,000 pay £5,240,000; and yet the boroughs under 20,000 
have 215 members, as against 181 members for the boroughs 
over 20,000. Now, I am sure you will agree with me in this, 
that a representation which, as regards the franchise, shuts out five 
millions of men, and which, as regards the distribution, leaves the state 
of things which I have now described, can only be fairly pictured when [ 
call it astupendous fraud upon the people. As tothe counties, we have Lord 
Derby’s own authority for it, that the counties are politically the hunting- 
ground of the great landowners. Lord Derby said, if you would tell him 
the politics of half a dozen principal landowners in a county, he would tell 
you the politics of the county members and the boroughs, What are they ? 
Manchester knows not bribery, nor Birmingham ; but of the boroughs of 
20,000 population and under, how many of them are full of corruption! 
There are small boroughs, such as Banbury, and Tavistock, and Liskeard, 


where, | believe, great honour and purity prevail; but the bulk of these | 


boroughs are accessible to the influence of any man who would come there 
with plenty of money in his pocket and no principles or morals in his heart. 


In point of fact, without any exaggeration, we may say that all the evils | 


which are possible to an electoral system are amply provided for by 
the electoral system of England, comprising bribery, drunkenness, and 
lavish and disgraceful expenditure, All thes: not only exist, but are 
absolutely inevitable, under the state of the law which now prevails. I 
venture to say—and I never said anything in my life which I would more 
readily undertake to prove—that there is no remedy for this state of things 
where ambitious ana unprincipled and rich men come into contact with 
small numbers of voters—there is no remedy whatsoever but in large con- 
stituencies and the security of the ballot. Now, if I have given a fair 
description of the state of things, need we wonder at the difficulty which 
we meet with when we have any question before Parliament? Look back 
at the question of the corn laws; look back at the question of the paper 
duties ; look back, or rather look at present, on the question of our disgrace- 
ful expenditure, and you find on every occasion when the people ask for any 
reform of any kind or ae to make a desperate fight for it, just as if they 
were wresting it, not m countrymen and brothers, but from the repre- 
sentatives of a conquering nation. Take this last Session of all—the Session 
which has just passed over; a Session ever to be remembered—the Govern- 
ment headed by Lord Russell in the House of Lords and by Mr. Gladstone 
in the House of Commons—this Government, anxious to make a step in the 
direction of popular rights, brought in a bill most honest in character and 
most moderate in dimensions. It was a bill so moderate in dimensions 
that some of us, who think much more would be wiser to grant, 
found ourselves in some difficulty in tendering to the Government 
our cordial support to enable them to carry their bill, which I hold 
every man who is in favour of any reform at all had no kind of 
excuse in opposing. That bill—I may as well say so at once—was 
met by an vppeaition as malignant and discreditable as I have ever 
seen brought against any measure in the House of Commons, There was 
no artifice, there was no trick, that was too mean and too base to be made 
use of to retard the of, and ultimately to destroy, that bill; and 
to such an extent did they go, that even Lord Stanley was induced, I know 
not how, or by what evil spirit of his party, to make a proposition which to 
my knowledge eminent men of his own party pronounced to be utterly dis- 
creditable. e facts and arguments on which the bill was supported were 
not met, and never could be met. Another policy was adopted, and to get 
rid of inconvenient arguments and figures they turned round and did not 
hesitate to slander a whole nation. The name of a gentleman eminent in 
this matter has already been mentioned, If I mention his name, or if I 
quote what he said, understand that I make no charge against him that he 
holds opinions which I so much deplore. Any man may hold what opinions 
he likes, and the opinions of any particular member of Parliament are not 
of very great importance ; but these opinions are important because they 
were addressed to 300 members of the party which is now in power, and 
because by that party they were received with uproarious and universal 
enthusiasm, I don’t think that any meeting of the working classes held 
during this recess should pass off without some reference to these observa- 
tions. Bear in mind that not only were they received with enthusiastic 
cheers by the Tory party, but when the Queen sent for Lord Derby and 
committed to him the charge of forming a Government, he either directly 
through his patron, the owner of the borongh of Calne, endeavoured, as is 
universally believed, and as I believe, to prevail on the man who uttered 
these sentiments to become a member of his Government. These are some of his 
sentiments :—“I have had opportunities of knowing something of the con- 
stituencies in this country, and 


T ask, if you want venality, ignorance, 


or to the bottom ? 
Act great corruption has prevailed amongst the voters of between £20 and 
£10 rental, amongst the £10 lodging-house and beerhouse keepers; but it is 
said, only give the franchise to the artisans, and then see the difference,” 
He went on, omitting a sentence which is nothing to the argument, and 
said :—'* We know what sort of people live in these small houses, we have 
long had experience of them under the name of freemen, and it would be a 
good thing if they were disfranchised altogether. They were dying out of 
themselves, but the Government proposed to bring them back under another 
name.” This refers, of course, to the persons who live in houses of between 
£7 and £10 rental. Then he said:—‘“If this bill passes, see what dreadful 
things will happen. In the first stage, an increase of corruption, intimida- 
tion, disorder, and all those evils which happen usually at elections. What 
will be the second? ‘The second will be that the working men of England, 
finding themselves in a large majority of the whole of the constituency 
will awake to a full sense of their power. They will say, We can do better 
for ourselves; do not let us any longer be cajoled at elections; let 
us set up shop for ourselves. We have objects to carry out, as well 
as our neighbours, and let us unite to carry those objects. We 
have the machinery, We have our trades unions. We have our 
leaders all ready.” There were loud Opposition cheers to that. He 
goes on:—*We have the power of combining, as we have shown over 
and over again; and we have a prize to fight for; we will bring it to bear 
with tenfold more force than ever before.”’ Perhaps the hint that you have 
your trades unions, and your machinery, and your leaders—a hint which I 
offered to you some years ago—may have some effect coming from such lips, 
But you see the whole tenor of these observations—and there are men to 
whom I should attribute no blame for uttering them, or for holding them; 
but the whole of these observations is to show that a great body of the 
working classes are in a degraded position. I find that the bill only pro- 
posed, according to Mr. Gladstone's estimate—which, in my opinion, was an 
exaggerated estimate—to admit 200,000 of the working classes to the 
franchise; and these observations rest upon the opinion that, when the great 
body of the working classes are in that condition of ignorance and degra- 
dation, and also of hostility to the existing institutions of the country, it 
would not be safe to admit to the franchise even 200,000 out of the 5,000,000 
who are now excluded. Now, I said in Birmingham, andI say here, that in 
every workshop, in every room, in every factory, in every clubhouse of 
every trade, there ought to be a card hung up with these remarks, or rather 
slanders, upon the working men, there suspended. If these slanders be true, 
hang the card up there that you may see in that mirror what you are, 
and reform yourselves, If the charge be false, as I hold it to be, then 
read what it is that is said of you by those who are hostile to your political 
rights; then draw your ranks closer together, and make a more resolute 
and determined fight to change the state of things in this country, 
Some of the newspapers have said, since my speech at Birmingham, that it 
is very unfair to try and paste this upon the back of the Tory party, Why 
did they cheer it? Why have the newspapers said, ** Here is a great man 
come down, as it were from the clouds, to tell us all about the Constitution 
of the country”? I say that the doctrines of Mr. Lowe uttered in that 
speech are, in the main, the doctrines upon which the Tory party have 
acted for generations absolutely, although there are not many men in the 
House, probably, of that party who would dare to say what he said; and I 
fancy there is hardly one of them who could say it so well. Now, I want to 
ask you a question. Iden’t know how many thousand people there are 
here to-night, and I don’t know how many people have been attending your 
great demonstration in Manchester ; but I put the question to them through: 
the gentlemen below me, to whom we give so much trouble and to whom 
we are so greatly indebted. I put this question to them. If this argument of 
ignorance and drunkenness be true, what does it show? There is a news- 
paper in London, the Morning Herald, which the other day, I am told, 
wrote some hints for me for my speech on this occasion. The Morning 
Herald is a paper which professes to be in some sort the organ of the Tory 
party ; but I have had it from the best authorities that the jeaders of that 
party very rarely read it, The Morning Herald pointed to a fact which I 
stated with great amplitude at a meeting of Sunduy-school teachers in 
Rochdale—I think on Good Friday last—that a very large portion of the 
children of the working classes in Manchester—a poor and deplorable 
class—was growing up without any school provision made for 
them. The Morning Herald states also that in Manchester there 
is a great deal of drunkenness; although I believe all the facts show that 
there is less drunkenness in Manchester, probably, than in any other town 
of equal magnitude in this kingdom, I will assume ignorance tor a moment ; 
I will assume the drunkenness and I will assume the degradation to be 
true. What, then, shall I say of the Government which has permitted it ? 
What is that Government? What is that party which is supreme in this 
country? It holds all the land, or nearly so; it holds the revenues of the 
richest Church that the world has ever seen; it has both Houses of Par- 
liament to do its bidding; it has two ancient and noble Universities ; in 
fact, it has everything of power in this country ; and yet, according to the 
showing of this writer, the people are ignorant, and drunken, and degraded, 
Tt must be to an extent far more than that of almost any other country, be~ 
cause in almost every other constitutional country the franchise is more 
widely extended than it is in this, and that without the slightest danger to 
dynasty or to order. Why is it, I ask you now, that the Englishmen in 
England are not so well educated as the Englishmen in New England? In 
the New England States of North America there have been seven gene- 
rations of men, who came originally from this country, who have been 
thoroughly and fully instructed; and now in every free State—in every 
State that was free before the late war—there is 2 wide suffrage 
too; schools are universal, and all the people have the fullest oppor- 
tunity of being thoroughly instructed for the purposes of life. Why. 
in this country, what are we doing? The people who have the matter 
in their hands, and who could settle it, are discussing questions of 
catechisms—the Thirty-nine Articles and what they call conscience clauses. 
They are all engaged in worrying some dry bone of this kind, while the 
great body of the people—and especially the poorest of the people— are left 
wholly unprovided for, I venture to say it—I would stake everything 1 
have in the world upon it—that, if the platform of the National Reform 
League, or any platform which gave us a substantial or real representation: 
of the whole people, were embodied in an Act of Parliament, there would 
not pass over three Sessions of Parliament before there would be a tull 
provision for the thorough instruction of every working man’s child in the 
kingdom, But there was another argument that was very often used in the 
House of Commons,which is even more extraordinary, coming from the quarter 
whence we heard it, and it was this :—That the country is so prosperous 
proving that it is so well governed, that really there is not only no occasion. 
tor anything more, but nobody has any right to ask for anything more, It. 
was one of the arguments, I believe, of the gentleman from whom I have 
quoted that we have a right, of course, to be well governed, but that the 
right to govern us rests much higher up. Now we are assembled here in a 
building which recalls a good many memories, if one had but the time 
and the voice to dwell on them, But may I ask you why it is that 
we are prosperous? You recollect, many of you that are here, twenty- 
five years ago, in the year 1841, this country was subject to destitution and 
to famine ; and it is only since 1846, since the abolition of the corn laws. 
since the general change to a free-trade policy, that there has been con- 
tinually growing up that prosperity which is now brought against us and 
used as an argument why there should be no further reform in Parliament. 
Suppose you had the corn laws now. What an August we have had, and 
what a September we arehaving! Gold would be going out of the country 
the r.te of interest would be rising, the wages of the people would be falling, 
the wages they received would be absorbed in the purchase of dearer food, 
and generally over the country there would come a state of things which 
would give the greatest alarm to the thoughrful in the higher classes and 
the greatest sufferings to the multitudes at the base of our social scale 
But why is it, how comes it, that we are not in that danger? How is it 
that we are not now filled with confusion and dismay ? Who was it that 
destroyed the curse of the corn laws, and who was it that fought desperately 
to maintain that curse? Why, surely you know that we who are accus- 
tomed to assemble in the Free Trade Hall were largely instrumental in de- 
stroying, and you know that no man was more forward in its support than 
the man who is now Prime Minister of England. If this be so—if 
we, the party that we represent on this platform to-night—if we did much 
to promote this prosperity, are we not fairly entitled to offer ourselves 
as advisers on the question of the franchise. What is called states- 
manship is like no other profession. In other professions failure is 
acknowledged and it shuts out a man from distinction and supremacy. But 
Lord Derby at this moment is Prime Minister of England, whose failures are 
in the annals of England for thirty years past. In 1834, Lord Derby left 
Lord Grey’s Government because he would not permit even an inquiry into 
the excessive revenues of the Lrish Church ; but the Irish Church is doomed 
to destruction. In 1846 he left Sir Robert Peel, and became the leader of the 
Tory Protectionists, because he would not consent to the abolition of the 
corn Jaws ; and since he has been foremost in opposition to all good things 
in Parliament. Lord Derby is not the leader of his party in a high sense, 
He is not its educator ; he is not its guide. But he is its leader in all the 
foolish contests in which, in its ignorance and its selfishness, it involves 
itself with the people. Only three or four days ago I opened a book which 
professes to be a history of the governing families of England, and which is 
composed of articles, interesting many of thénl, which appeared in the 
Spectator newspaper. There is one of them on the Stanleys of Knowsley, and 
they are certainly one of the governing families, seeing that Lord Derb, y and 
Lord Stanley are both in the Cabinet. But on opening this book 1 H nd 
this curious fact, that during the agitation of the Reform ‘Act_I 
believe in the year 183l1—Lord Stanley, the present Lord Derby 
is stated to have leaped upon the table at a meeting where 
there was a number of reformers assembled, to urge upon 
them the necessity of vefusing the payment ‘of tectea” $l te 
Reform Bill was passed. Well, 1 was not there to see. I have heard 
protease — times before ; but I see it recorded in this volume, and 1 
‘are take it to be accurate. The same Lord Stanley came forward in 


1852 to stem the tide of democracy ; in 1959 he was the head of a Govern- 
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ment which introduced a reform biil of a most fraudulent character ; and in 
1866 he is the head of a party wh ich has destroyed an honest Franchise Bill 
and overthrown an honest and patriotic Government. 2 The newspapers 
which write for his party tell us that Lord Derby and his Government are 
not in the least degree disabled or precluded from dealing with this reform 
question, I hope no reformer dreams of such things, If you like you may 
trust your life to your most bitter foe, but I will not do so if 1 know it. We 
had free trade from free-traders ; for when Sir Robert Peel repealed the corn 
laws he was as good and sincere a free-trader as if he had spoken free 
trade for the previous five or six years from this platform on which I now 
stand. Lord Derby is not a Reformer, nor will he introduce a reform bill 
in the character of a Reformer. If he does introduce one, it will be, as 
before, some juggle, some dishonest trick, something base, like the means 
by which they overthrew the bill of Lord Russell's Government, If 
that bill had passed, moderate as it was, I undertake to __ Say 
it would have been received in every part of the United King- 
dom with the liveliest satisfaction. It would have given to the 
working men—to numbers of them—a partnership in the State, and I 
believe that the nation would have been happier and stronger from the 
passing of that bill, But now discontent is growing everywhere, and will 
continue to grow until that discontent becomes a great peril in the country, 
unless a satisfactory measure is introduced and passed through Parliament. 
I charge Lord Derby and his friends with this, I say that they have 
brought class into conflict with class, I say that they have done much to 
separate Parliament from the nation; that they have made the House of 
Commons the reviler, and not the protector, of the people ; and further, that 
they have frustrated the just and benevolent intentions of the Crown. In 
conclusion, I venture on something which may be deemed as foretelling what 
is to come, I say that the men who are now in office cannot govern Britain. 
The middle classes and the working classes will alike condemn them. They 
cannot govern Ireland, In that unhappy country their policy has produced 
a state of chronic imsurrection which they can never cure. They will be 
expelled from power, and their policy will be rejected by the people ; for 
it is on broad, and just, and liberal principles alone that England can 
maintain her honest but now unchallenged place among the nations of the 
world. The hon. gentleman, having spoken very nearly an hour, sat down 
amidst enthusiastic cheers. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman, proposed by Mr. Wilfrid 
Lawson, and seconded by the Hon, Lyulph Stanley, brought the 


proceedings to a termination. 


PALLISER SHOT AND SHELL.—The recent experiments at Shoebury 
have resulted in an apparent triumph for guns over targets. The fact is, 
beyond question, mainly due to the use of chilled projectiles. It may interest 
our readers to learn a few particulars regarding the mode of manufacture 
adopted at Woolwich. The chilled shells are composed of a mixture of 
Pontypool and white cast iron, in various proportions; the best, perhaps, 
being about 60 per cent of Pontypool to 40 per cent of Welsh. Various ex- 
periments have been made with different qualities of iron, and, among 
other mixtures, wrought-iron scrap has been tried up to 25 per cent. It has, 
however, been abandoned for the present, and just now all Major Palliser’s 
shell and shot are made wholly of cast iron. It has also been sought to 
improve the quality of the metal by melting it several times and pouring it 
into a chilled pig-mould, but it does not appear that a better result can be 
obtained in this way than by casting direct from the cupola. The moulds 
are of cast iron, and have somewhat the appearance of a mortar with 
central trunnions. There is a separate lining which is accurately bored to 
the dimensions required for the particular kind of iron used, as all the mix- 
tures do not contract equally. The moulds are ranged circularly round a 
central crane, each mould being supported by its trunnions, The metal is 
poured in in the usual manner, and after about an hour the shot (9 in.) is 
turned out, still hot, and the runner is knocked off. The projectile is then 
practically complete.—The Engineer. 

THE THAMES EMBANKMENT—TEMPLE GARDENS TO BLACKFRIARS 
BrRivGE —The drawings and plans for the section of the Thames embank- 
ment between Temple Gardens and Blackfriars Bridge have been just com- 
pleted by Mr. Bazalgette, and tenders for the construction of the works are 
invited, Unlike the other portions of the embankment, this section will be 
constructed on arches, so as to admit of the passage under it, to docks 
between the roadway and the shore, of barges and lighters. The entire 
length of this portion will be 855 ft, A subway for laying gas and water 
pipes and electric telegraphs is to be formed within the work, and paved 
carriage and foot ways are to be provided on the embankment. The founda- 
tions of the viaduct are to be formed of cast-iron caissons filled with con- 
crete, carried down to a level of 21 ft. below ordnance datum, and left in 
permanently from that level up to 6ft, below datum. When these have 
been filled to the required level, the upper portions above the concrete are 
to be removed, and upon the spaces between them, when arched over, the 
piers are to be built, The arches are to be strengthened by bar iron. The 
piers are to be carried up to a uniform level of 11 ft. above the ordnance 
datum. They are to be of cellular construction, the outer walls of brick- 
work in cement, faced with granite ; the cells to be filled in with Portland 
cement. There are thirteen arches, elliptical in form and of various spans, 
to accommodate the rising gradient of the roadway. The largest of these 
arches will be 80 ft. span, and they are to be of granite with spandril walls 
of brick in lias lime mortar. The interstices in the spandrils, and over the 
arches, up to the underside of the paving, are to be filled in solid with lias lime 
concrete. The arch stones are to have chamfered joints on the face of the 
work. The “subway” is to be carried beneath the centre of the roadway 
and through the arches of the viaduct, supported by sub-arches of granite 
springing from the same piers as the main arches. The internal dimen- 
sions of this subway are to be7 ft. Gin. in height, and 9 ft. in width. Where 
the subway passes through the main arches of 80 ft, span it will be formed 
of wrought iron, the sides being formed of plate girders, and the floor of 
arched wrought plates, carried by cross girders, and at these parts the sub- 
way will be 6ft. high and 9ft. wide. The roadway over this portion will 
be carried by brick segmental arches. The main arches will be surmounted 
on both external faces with a handsome solid granite moulded string course, 
carrying a parapet with boldly-designed moulded base. The carriage-way 
is to be formed of Aberdeen granite cubes 7in. in depth, and 4in. wide. 
The footway is to be formed of York landings, no stone of which is to be of 
jess area than 5ft. Among the conditions of the tender is one providing 
that all coins or other articles of antiquity or value that may be discovered 
in the course of the works are to be delivered to the Board of Works. The 
embankment passes by an easy curve to the level of Bridge-street, Black- 
friars, where the line of roadway will be continued by the new street to the 
Mansion House. No arrangement is made in these plans for the construc- 
tion of the section of the Metropolitan District Railway which will pass 
along the embankment on the north side, nor for any portion of the low- 
level main-drainage scheme. Both these works will form the subject of 
future consideration. The general design of this section of the embank- 
ment is bold, simple, and in every respect adapted for this great and im- 
portant undertaking.—Railway News. 

A RELIC OF SERINGAPATAM.—There died at Tunbridge- wells, afew days 
ago, in the ninety-fifth year of his age, Mr. John Ritso, formerly Captain in 
her Majesty’s 76th Regiment, and Aide-de-Camp to the late Marquis of 
Wellesley, Governor-General of India. He went out to India in the year 
1790, and joined the armies employed in the war against Tippoo Sultaun as 
a volunteer upon the promise of a commission from the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, and was soon after appointed to an ensigncy in the 76th 
Regiment, March 14, 1791. He served two campaigns during the Mysore 
war, which terminated with the Siege of Seringapatam, in 1792, He was 

made Lieutenant Feb. 2, 1793. On Lord Wellesley’s appointment to the 
government of India his regiment was sent to the Upper Provinces of tne 
Bengal Presidency, and stationed at Cawnpore, which became the head- 
quarters of Lord Lake, the Commander-in-Chief. The regiment in 1802 was 
successfully employed in the reduction of three forts in the Doab country— 
viz., Sarsaney, Bidzeghur, and Cutchowra—which native forces previously 
employed had been unable to accomplish. He received his commission as 
Captain in the same corps on June 25, 1803, The Mahratta war occurred 
about the same period, and he was with the advance of the army under the 
Commander-in-Chief, Lord Lake, which dispersed Perron and the native 
troops assembled before Allyghur, Aug, 29, 1803, and in the assault of that 
fortress Sept. 4 following—a capture considered by the Governor- 
General of the greatest importance, and decisive of the future 
fate of the war, Afterwards, he was at the siege and sur- 
render of the fort of Agra, and subsequently in the battle of 
Laswarree, Nov. 1, 1833, which gave a title to the Commander- 
in-Chief, and for which he received a medal with two bars. On the cessa- 
tion of hostilities with the Mahrattas, under their chief, Scindia, 1804, the 
army broke up and returned to quarters at Cawnpore. Captain Ritso was 
then appointed by the late Marquis of Wellesley one of his Aides-de-Camp, 
and was sent down in the Government yacht to escort his brother, the 
Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Wellesley, on his return to the presidency 
from the command of the Madras forces in the field during the Mabratta 
war. He returned in the same fleet woich conveyed the Duke to England, 
1805-6; and on his arrival was appointed Major of Brigade to his old com- 
mander General Shawe, and stationed on the public service at Kingsbridge, 
Devon. On the reduction of that appointment he was employed on the 
Ordnance Survey, under the direction of Major-General Mudge, of the Royal 
Artillery, in which service he continued some years, when he was appointed 
one of the Professors of Fortification of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, where he remained until the year 1823, when he finally retired, 
Captain John Ritso was the son of George Frederick Ritso, a Captain in the 
Royal Engineers and Paymaster of the Exchequer, who married a young 
lady of the Grimm family, in attendance on Queen Charlotte, and who was 
sister of Dr. John Frederick Charles Grimm, first physician to his Serene 
Highness Ernest Augustus, Duke of Saxe-Gotha, saxeny, the paternal 
grandfather of his late Royal Highness Prince Albert. He was the only 
son of Frederick and Sophia Ritzau, who were the private German secretaries 
to their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales, the parents of 
George III. The Prince was very partial to him, and he was brought up 
in the Royal family, experiencing many acts of kindness at their hands, 
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Vignettes. Twelve Biographical Sketches, B 
London 


Parkes, Author of “Essays on Woman’s Work,” kc, 
and New York: A, Strahan, 


This book—to pay it a bad compliment to begin with—is a great 
deal more interesting than the enormous majority of novels ; and the 
narratives are not romances, or even stories of real life painted in 
rose-colour, They are faithful biographies of twelve extraordinary 
women who did most beautiful and beneficent work inthe world. As 
they are related by a woman, we have, of course, the characteristic 
deficiencies of the woman’s way of looking at things; but every man 
reading the volume can supply blanks of this sort out of his own 
resources; and Miss Parkes has so much fairness and intelligence 
that she never does her subject a positive injustice in any direction. 
The biographies collected in this volume, even though they are 
not accompanied by portraits of the ladies, will go some way, we hope, 
towards removing the prejudice which attributes ugliness, loudness, 
and untenderness to women of great ability and force of character. 
Some of these heroines were women of much personal beauty ; most, 
if not ali of them, of rare sweetness and gentleness of nature. Mr. 
Trelawney has recorded, in an amusing passage of his “ Recollections,” 
published eight years ago, his utter astonishment at the personal 
appearance of Shelley. Could this slender, soft, gentle, seraphic- 
looking creature be the dreadful man who was the old bogie of 
reviewers, and not fit, as Lord Eldon thought, to be trusted with 
his own children? Similar astonishment would, we are sure, be felt 
by some of those who stand in terror of heroic women if they could 
only set eyes on them. We have known some ladies of the order 
calied “ strong-minded,” and our testimony is this : two out of even 
this small number would have been considered personally attractive 
women, even by a clown who had no eyes for anything but hair, 
skin, and features, Every one of them was distinguished, 
not by particular harshness, but by particular gentleness of 
temper and manner; and the plainest of them (and none were 
exceptionally plain) had faces which were capable of a nobility and 
beauty of expression of which the physiognomy of the ordinary 
woman is no more capable, whether she is handsome or not, than a 
block of coal cut into as many facets as a diamond could (simply 
because it was carbon too) reflect as much light and as many hues, 
On the other hand, we have met, in the course of our life, two 
intensely disagreeable “blues.” But that a woman should be 
unlovable just in proportion as she has more brains—which means 
finer nerves and greater receptivity—is, on the face of it, absurd. 
Probably the women who are , able, and womanly, have been 
made to suffer for the pretenders, the bad specimens, who are what 
is called “clever,” and not particularly good, Neither in a woman 
nor in a man is disproportion of heart and intellect allowable ; in 
both sexes heart is before head, goodness before cleverness. The 
first thing we require of a woman is that she should be womanly in 
body and in mind. After that, the more we have of what is in itself 
desirable the better. A hundred things are confidently asserted in 
society and literature about women which break down the moment 
they are confronted with facts. Among these commonplaces is the 
current joke that women spell worse than men. Now, this we our- 
selves firmly believed for many years, The time arrived, however, 
when we had to come in contact with about fifty men of the middle 
class, all mepene tohavedecent educations, and their writing wascon- 
stantly under oureyes. In one year—for we long resisted the truth— 
our old prejudice was blown to atoms. That was nine or ten years 
ago, and our present opinion is, that, in the matter of spelling, there 
are six of one and half a dozen of the other. In other respects— 
respects in which we started in life with the usual prejudices about 
women who became in med way conspicuous—we have had to sur- 
render those prejudices to the importunities of facts. Anybody who 
wishes to learn his lesson all at once instead of spelling it out line 
by line through many years, as we had to do, may accomplish his 
wish by reading these biographies, We hardly know a more exhila- 
rating, inspiring book, The mere knowledge that these angels in 
common flesh and blood have really trod the common earth, like our 
poor selves, is like a draught of wine. 


The Conflict of Good and Evil in Our Day, Twelve Letters to a 
Missionary, By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Peter’s, lebone. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Though unfortunate (we happen to think) in form and unpretend- 
ing in its aim and manner, this is by no means one of the least im- 
portant and valuable of Mr. Maurice’s books, The chapters on 
“The Freedom of the Will,” on “ Heresies and Persecutions,” and 
on “Christianity and Civilisation” may be studied with delighted 
interest by readers who are not in the least “theological.” Nothing 
can be more striking than the way in which Mr. Maurice points out 
the tendencies of a civilisation that is—to use his own language— 
“without a Spirit.” It is perfectly true that such a civilisation must 
be limited to the comfortable classes ; that it will affect behaviour, 
and not manners ; that money will be its visible sign in a day and 
country like ours ; that it will be afraid of the people ; and that the 
classes who are ¢/zs civilised will not reverence others as men ; “ for 
that is not the distinction on which [these superior classes] value 
themselves—rather upon their being unlike the rest of mankind.” 

These are matters which concern the working classes of to-day— 
and not less the classes who will have to act as “buffers” in the 
coming conflict. It is difficult to present anything like a full ac- 
count of Mr. Maurice’s book without making the page more serious 
than some of our readers would like ; but we do very earnestly com- 
mend the book. Dissenting clergymen and “liberal” journalists 
will find it a mine of valuable suggestion. 


A Manual of Weathercasts : Comprising Storm Prognostics on Land 
and Sea, §c. Compiled by ANDREW STEINMETZ, London: 
George Koutledge and Sons, 


It is quite right that ordinary readers should havea chance of under- 
standing that which is familiar to most of our coast men, and which 
has lately been elevated into almost an exact science. To be 
weatherwise must be useful to everybody, and in so treacherous a 
climate as this the knowledge may soon come to be part of every 
liberal education. It does not follow that because most of us have 
nothing to do with shipping matters that we should be careless of 
having an excursion spoiled by a storm, with clothing destroyed and 
rheumatism incurred. Mr, Steinmetz puts in a plain way all that is 
not too erudite about weathercasts pot storm oa and gives 
an explanation of the method in use in the Meteorological Office. 
Justice is done to the great and successful efforts of the lamented 
Admiral Fitzroy, and jis labours are triumphantly com with 
the nonsense of such ay e-9a as Zadkiel and Murphy. is careful 


shilling manual may be left to make its way. It is sure to find eager 

students, 

The Little Scholar's First Step in the German La e, and the 
Little Scholar's First Step in German Reading. By FALoK 


Lepakn. London: Lockwood and Co, 


We most of us think of the name of Lebahn in connection with 
leason-books for German just as naturally as we think of Liddell 
and Scott when Greek lexicons are in question. These little books 
for beginners, by Mrs, Lebahn, are as admirable in their way as 
the larger works prepared by the lady’s husband, They are clearly 
printed, simply arranged, and copious in matter; while the author 
is unsparingly liberal of information and help, The vocabularies 
are complete; so that in both cases the work given to be done by 
the book is wholly provided for by materials to be found within the 
book. Some compilers of instruction-books are stingy of their help 
on the plea that it is bad for the learners to be too much 
assisted ; but their rea/ reason is laziness, and nothing else. Besides, 
all instruction-books should be compiled with an eye to those who 
have to teach themselves, Now, it is all very well to sr a young 
swell at his tutor’s elbow that he ought to havethe trouble of looking 


out words in the dictionary, and that the labour will impress things 
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on his mind; but how, if the learner is a poor fellow who has only 
half an hour a day to give to the study, and has to pick up his 
vocabulary in a railway carriage or at a meal? Zhen it is a great 
advantage to have as much help as possible in as few books as pos- 
sible. We have carefully looked at these little books, and can very 
warmly recommend them, 


PLANTS FOR THE Poor.—An intimation has just been made to the 
effect that the poorer inhabitants of London are to have the surplus bedding- 
out plants in the parks and in the Royal Gardens, Kew. If the clergy, school 
committees, and others interested will make application to the super- 
intendents of the parks nearest to their respective parishes, or to the 
director of the Royal Gardens, Kew, they will receive early intimation of 
the number of plants that can be allotted to each applicant, and of the time 
and manner of their distribution, 


LAUNCH OF THE SERAPIS.—A splendid steam-transport, called the 
Serapis, was launched on Wednesday most successfully from the extensive 
yard of the Thames Iron Shipbuilding Company, at Blackwall. This vessel 
is upwards of 4000 tons burden, and fitted to carry 1443 soldiers and pas- 
sengers and @ crew of 200 sailors. She is one of five sister ships ordered by 
the Admiralty last year, and will, through the energy and resources of this 
enterprising establishment, be completed some months in advance of the 
contract terms. Lady Cranbourne performed the ceremony of naming her in 
the presence of a numerous and distinguished company. 

ROMAN BRIGANDS.—A letter from Rome states that a band of brigands a 
short time back entered the village of Acuto, in the territory of Anagni,and 
seized upon five persons belonging to the principal families of the place. 
They carried them off to the mountains, and gave them to understand that 
they must pay a large ransom. The family of one of them sent the sum de- 
manded, and the brigands set free the person so ransomed, giving him a 
sealed box to be handed to the mayor of the village. The box arrived at 
its destination, and on being opened was found to contain the ears of the 
four other prisoners and a letter saying that, if the whole sum demanded 
was not remitted, the heads would shortly be sent to their friends. 


“ Nor OUR PLATFORM.” —While President Johnson and his party were 
receiving the cheers of the people at Niles, Michigan, the platform upon 
which the distinguished visitors were standing broke down, and Seward, 
Welles, and Postmaster-General Randall, Doolittle, Grant, aud Farragut 
tumbled with it. The President was left standing on the very edge, with 
the representative of the town, who was addressing him. The only person 
seriously hurt was a citizen of the place, who had an artery cut. Farragut’s 
hand was scratched, and he declared that it was the first wound he had had 
during the war. Seward, as he rose, cried out, “ This is not our platform ;” 
and was answered, ‘* You were standing on it.’ 


VITUPERATION.—The Richmond Examiner speaks as follows of General 
Miles, who has been relieved from command at Fortress Monroe :—‘ We bid 
Miles an affectionate farewell. Go, and never return—coward, inquisitor, 
torturer, executioner! Maledictions upon you! and may you feel in your 
own person all the pain you have inflicted upon the defenceless! When you 
die, may your carrion be thrown to the dogs, and may they, loathing your 
vile flesh, leave it to the unfastidious buzzard! You have polluted our air 
and soil too long. Go! Relieve us of your insufferable presence. Relieve 
usof an offensive object that provokes us to blasphemy. As we revere and 
love Jefferson Davis, so do we detest and contemn thee, hateful kite— 
obscenest of birds. Go!” 


PREPARING FOR THE CHOLERA,—A French journal mentions an excel- 
lent idea which occurred lately to one of the Maires des Communes. This 
gentleman received orders from the Préfet to make suitable preparations, 
since an invasion of the cholera was imminent. After a short interval the 
Maire informed his superior that his orders had been obeyed, and that in 
any case the commune of —— was prepared for the worst. The Préfet, not 
content with this general information, desired to have some details of what 
had been done, and in consequence the nature of the preparations which 
had been effected was explained to him. It was simple and comprehensive. 
M. le Maire had caused as many graves to be dug in the cemetery as there 
were inhabitants in the commune. 


' IRISH LEGAL APPOINTMENTS.—The Government have at length come 
to a decision about the Irish Mastership of the Rolls. The office is to be 
accepted by the Attorney-General, Mr. J. E. Walsh. Mr. Morris will suc- 
ceed him as Attorney-General, and will be, we believe, the first Roman 
Catholic that ever held that office under a Conservative Government, He 
will have to go through the ordeal of another election ; but the defeat of his 
antagonist on the last occasion was so overwhelming, and the constituency 
of Galway were so nearly unanimous in his favour, that it is not likely 
there will be any opposition. Mr, Miller, Mr. Chatterton, and Mr, 
Longfield are named for the office of Solicitor-General. It is rumoured that 
Mr. Justice Hayes has actually resigned, and that Mr. George, M.P. for 
Wexford, will be the new Judge. 


HIGHWAY ROBBERY.—A daring robbery is reported from Winchtfield, 
near Basingstoke, It appears that a gentleman named Denyer, who has 
recently returned from Jamaica, had been to see some friends at Basingstoke 
on Sunday, and early in the evening he and his son started for a drive to 
Farnborough. When they reached Winchfield four rough fellows, armed 
with bludgeons, pounced upon them. On Mr. Denver refusing to give up 
his money, &c., one of the fellows dealt him a severe blow on the head 
another did the same for the son, and, both being made insensible, the con- 
veyance was robbed of two travelling-bags, and then the thieves rifled the 
persons of their victims, taking two gold watches and chains, worth about 
£50, three rings from their fingers, their purses, and loose cash, in all about 
£29, and their sleeve-links, which they cut from their wrists with a knife, 
The ruffians then dealt the gentlemen several blows with their bludgeons to 
make sure of their insensibility lasting whilst they escaped, This was 
managed so well that they are not yet in custody, After some time the 
gentlemen were found, still insensible, by two labourers, who assisted them 
to a place of safety. 

CONSTITULPIONALISM IN EGyptT.—A Paris correspondent of the Jnde- 
pendance Belge, states ‘‘upon good authority,’ that Ismail Pacha, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, has voluntarily determined to become a constitutional 
Sovereign, and has arrived at that resolution without consulting foreign 
influence, except, perhaps, some advice or assent signified from the Tuileries, 
“This determination,” adds the correspondent, ** was communicated by 
Ismail Pacha to no member of this Court, Noone was made aware of his 
projects, and if anyone was in any way prepared for them it was Nubar 
Pacha, who is still in Paris, and who, at all events, has been surprised by 
the promptitude with which the Viceroy has carried into execution an 
idea which he (Nubar) could only have regarded as a project more or less 
hypothetical. This resolution of the Sovereign of Egypt was only made 
known to the great functionaries and to the heads of Kuropean commerce 
a few hours before the departure of the mail steamer.” In a subsequent 
letter the same correspondent states that orders have been received in 
Paris for the supply of fittings and furniture for the place of assembly of 
the future Egyptian Parliament. He adds that in (French) official circles 
the contemplated transformation of Egypt is favourably regarded, and 
that it was believed the Sultan would watch events, and, without signifying 
approval or dissent to the organic measure adopted by his vassal, would 
a wait results before giving his sanction of introducing a similar change 
in his own States, 


MRs. GLADSTONE’S ORPHANAGES.—At a meeting of the working com- 
mittee of the Mansion House Cholera Relief Committee, on Monday, the 
Lord Mayor took occasion to refer to a visit he had paid, on Thursday last, 
to the several temporary institutions which Mrs. Gladstone had set on foot 
for the relief of the distress—especially among children—consequent upon 
the visitation of cholera, He said he first went to what was called the 
House of Charity, in Greek-street, Soho, and was much struck with all he 
saw there, Ordinarily that institution received people in distress, and, 
having fed and set them up, turned them out again, at the end of two or 
three weeks, to seek their own living; but it had recently been used for the 
reception of orphan children whose parents had died of cholera, and cer- 
tainly they appeared to be placed in a much happier position, so far as their 
surroundings went, than probably they ever were before. But what struck 
him most was the admirable manner in which the institution was conducted 
by educated ladies—Sisters of Charity, After visiting the ehapel, he went 
into the kitchen, and there saw one of those ladies carving a joint of 
good mutton and serving it out among men, women, and children, 
some of whom tock it home. He was very hungry himself at the 
moment, and he confessed he longed to have a cut from it. From 
the House of Charity, where he was convinced that a great deal 
of practical good was being done, he went, in company with Mrs, Gladstone, 
to a refuge in Newport-market. It was originally a slaughter-house, and 
on the ground floor was a sort of casual ward, comfortably fitted up, which 
houseless men might enter and sleep over night upon a nice “ shake-down,” 
and then have a breakfast and turn out again in the morning. In a room 
up stairs similar accommodation was afforded for women. There also he 
found a number of children who had been made orphans by the epidemic, 
being well cared for and under the supervision of a lady. Thence they went 
to a temporary orphanage and convalescent home which Mrs. Gladstone had 
established at Clapton, and there in two semi-detached houses he saw 
twenty-five poor convalescent children taking dinner, and ladies attending 
them. At each of these places he was much pleased with all that he wit- 
nessed, convinced that a great deal of substantial good was being done. He 
had but one misgiving in the matter, and that was whether their condition 
there was not far better than that from which they had been taken, and 
whether all the kindly zeal and anxiety shown by these benevolent persons 
in the emergency might not be a little overdone. There was such a thing 
as doing too much ; but he must do Mrs. Gladstone, and those with whom 
she was associated, the justice to say that in all they were doing they ap- 
peared to be animated by a feeling of the purest benevolence, and it might 
be a matter for the consideration of the committee whether on a future occa« 
sion they might not well make her an additional grant towards the necessary 
expenditure, 
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CAPTURE OF THE SUPPOSED CHILIAN CRUISER TORNADO BY THE SPANISH FRIGATE GERONA. 


THE CAPTURE OF THE CHILIAN CRUISER 
TORNADO. 


Our Engraving represents the most recent act of hostilities be- 
tween Spain and Chili in the taking of the Chilian cruiser the 
Tornado by the Gerona, a Spanish frigate of forty-eight guns, under 
the command of Captain Benito Ruiz de la Escalera. In order to 
carry out the instructions which he had received by telegraph from 
his Government, and respecting which he observed absolute secrecy, 
the Captain went out of Cadiz without making known his 
destination. 

On the 2ist of last month the frigate heard intelligence of the 
jron-plated ship Tornado in the roads of Funchal, where she had 
prepared to drop anchor, Although the vessel displayed English 
colours, Captain Escalera at once made her out to be one of two 
vessels which had recently left England in order to increase the fleet 
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of the Chilian Goveroment, and, without entering the harbour, he 
at once placed himself in communication with the Spanish Consul 
at Madeira, who confirmed his‘suspicions by very precise information, 

As night fell the Tornado put to sea, in a northerly direction, 
seeking safety in flight; but the Gerona immediately started in 
pursuit, and, by going at a rate of thirteen miles an hour, began to 
overhaul the enemy on the following morning on the north-west 
of the island. ‘The first order to stop was made by firing a gun 
with a charge of powder only, and this was quickly followed by a 
shot, which told the fugitives that their opponent was not to be 
trifl'd wih 

The engines were immediately stopped, and the Tornado became 
an easy prize. It is stated that the vessel was entirely unarmed, 
and was found to be carrying a fall cargo of coal, The crew was 
composed of sixty men, English and Portuguese, who were imme- 
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diately passed to the Gerona, while the Tornado, manned by Spanish 
marines, under the command of a Lieutenant, was taken into the 
port of Cadiz. 

The Tornado is a screw vessel, rigged brig fashion, and capable of 
being converted into a formidable ship of war, all the hull above 
the water-line being iron-plated. Its general dimensions and ap- 
pointments are similar to those of the Alabama, and it makes from 
fourteen to fifteen miles an hour. 


MARRIACEABLE CONVICTS. 

In a former Number we gave an account of the French penal 
settlement at Cayenne, and published some details of the mode of 
life of the prisoners confined there for various offences. One 
remarkable feature of that penal colony was that of the marriage of 
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CONVOY OF YOUNG FEMALE PRISONERS LEAVING TOULON FOR CAYENNE. 
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some of the partially enfranchised culprits with female convicts who 
were conveyed thither from the prisons of France. On the Ist of 
the present month the transport-ship Ceres anchored in the roads of 
Toulon for the purpose of conveying about a hundred of these 
women who had been permitted to choose to make this matrimonial 
venture. Each aspirant was allowed six months for reflection on 
the course which she was desirous of adopting, and the result was 
that the number already stated preferred the comparative freedom 
of life at Cayenne, with a husband rewarded for “ good conduct” 
with a separate provision, to working out their sentences in the 
various prisons and penitentiaries of France. At six o'clock in the 
evening these women were assembled in the square facing the Hotel 
de Ville, in Paris; and the spectacle was not without a strange 
interest, for there were among them faces which would have 
attracted attention anywhere—some for the remarkable expression 
which their previous lives had stamped indelibly on their features, 
others for the beauty and even the innocence of their looks. 

Here they all received their papers and a small sum of money, 


BURGESS, 


and were divided into companies of ten to be conveyed by railway | 


to Toulon, for which they started the same evening. 


The sight of these unfortunate girls and women produced even a | 


greater sensation at Toulon than it had done at Paris; and the 
healthy freshness of their appearance was remarked by everyone 
who saw them, Each of them carried either a bag or a long narrow 
basket ; and the mingled prison costumes, of grey and yellow, blue 
and white, combined to produce a singular effect. 

By the law of 1854, women condemned to travaux forces are sent 
to the central prisons, where, after working out a part of their sen- 
tence, they have the right of asking to be transported to Guyane, 
where they are employed in the ordinary labour of convict women. 
If theirconduct continues good they are then allowed to marry the male 
good-conduct prisoners, The husbands have allotted to them small 
plots of land in the district of Maroni, which is situated in the 
healthiest part of the island, and it frequently occurs that the 
— convicts become respectable fathers of families and excellent 
colonists, 

On the 5th the company of girls embarked on board the Ceres, 
which had previously received 430 convicts, who had been condemned 
te the penal settlement at Cayenne, 
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THE NEW ZEALAND MURDERERS, 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW IN THE ISLAND OF MARTINIQUE, 


THUCCISM IN NEW ZEALAND. : 

New’ ZFALAND letters and newspapers give details of a series of 
spelling crimes which have been committed recently in that 
colony. One correspondent tells the story thus:— _ 

“The people of England have long been familiar with the annals 
of crime, and they have been accustomed to associate the idea of 
gold-fields with ‘sticking up’ and other daring invasions of the 
laws of mexm et tuum, Australia and the Australian colonies have 
been notoriously infested by some of the very worst class of 
criminals, and hence what are in common parlance called the civilised 
portions of the world hear of dreadful doings at the antipodes 
without much suprise. But I question if ever a tale of horror 
equalled that I have to tell. New Zealand has been the theatre of 
| @ series of crimes committed by a gang of desperadoes which, per- 
haps, have no parallel, Four men, whose bloodthirsty career makes 
one shudder, are now in safe custody at Nelson. They are old 
offenders, Richard Burgess alias Hill, Thomas Kelly alias Hannon, 
John Joseph Sullivan, and Phil Levy have been known in Victoria aa 


SULLIVAN, 


criminals of no common stamp. Two of them, attracted to this 
colony some time back, were placed ‘n the dock at Dunedin, Otago, 
charged with robbery and shooting at a policeman, and were sen- 
tenced to three years and a half’s imprisonment. They were only 
liberated last September. In Victoria one was tried for murder and 
highway robbery, and only escaped from insufficient evidence; and 
the other was notorious as a ‘putter-up,’ or concoctor, of crime, 
These villains have lately been operating on the west coast, at Grey- 
mouth, and more recently at Nelson, The chief surveyor of the 
province of Canterbury was happy in the ssion of @ son, a 
young man of great promise. Attached to his father's staff, he had 
already won golden opinions from all by his enterprising genius and 
useful labours. The discovery of gold at Hokitaka had necessarily 
given an impetus to colonisation on that coast, and Mr, Dobson, 
jun., had been a bold, patient, and successful explorer of the difficult 
country between Canterbury, as settled from the east, and Canter- 
bury as opened up on the west, by the discovery of gold. The rapid 
spread of the discovery led to the formation of a district now 
called Westland, embracing part of the province of Canterb 

and part of Nelson. Within those limits Mr. Dobson was vel 
known, and was a general favourite, On the 29th of May he was 
at Arnold Town en route for Greymouth ; he took no ‘swag’ with 
him, thinking to reach his destination in the evening. Abont the 
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same time a Mr. Fox, a gold-buyer, 
journey. But somehow or other, } 

icious characters had been seen lurking about, and 
Lapelly for himself, changed his mind as to the route, 
his journey by water, These rumours turned out to be too well | 
founded, ‘The four villains above mentioned were on the look-out | 
for Mr. Fox. Undeterred by these rumours, Mr. Dobson started, | 
and, as it afterwards transpired, was cruelly murdered by these | 
ruffians, who had no reason for taking his life beyond their rage and 
disappointment at finding him: and not Mr. Fox in their power. As 
Mr. Dobson never made his appearance, suspicion was aroused, and 
search was made, but without avail. Meanwhile, the four mur- 
derers must have proceeded by sea round to Nelson ; and Providence, 
that will not let crime go unpunished, soon brought them within 
the clutches of the law. 

« On June 12 four persons at Canvas Town, in the province of 
Marlborough, determined to proceed to Nelson, It was known that 
they carried notes and gold of considerable value. Four suspicious 
strangers had been noticed lounging about Canvas Town just before 
the travellers started, and they were to be followed by a man who 
had engaged to meet them to complete some unfinished business at 
Nelson. He arrived safe, but could hear no tidings of his friends. 
Suspicion was excited and a vigorous search commenced. While this 
was going on Phil Levy was arrested on suspicion, and shortly after- 
wards the other three, his companions, Intelligence came over from 
Canterbury of the disappearance of Mr. Dobson ; and the description 
of the men seen to be lurking about Arnold’s Town at the time, but 
since nowhere to be found, strongly coincides with the description of 
the men now in custody. This led to redoubled efforts on the part 
of the people of Nelson to discover some traces of the missing men, 
and they were rewarded by discovering that a horse had been killed 
and other things which indicated foul play, The Government 
offered a reward, and a pardon for any accomplice giving in- 
formation, not being the actual perpetrator. This brought the 
whole to light, Sullivan, partly, as is supposed, to secure the 
pardon, and partly to escape a fate he feared his companions 
would bring upon him if they got free—as he knew they did not 
trust him—confessed a dreadful tale :—Kelly, himself, and a third, 
had planned to rob Fox, the gold-buyer, They waited for him ; but 
when he came not (having gone by the river), and Mr. Dobson did 
appear, they murdered him from mere savage disappointment ; for 
they knew him, and they did not expect any plunder ! Poor young 
fellow! He was strangled; and it was proposed to leave his body 
in a sitting posture against a tree, so as to create the idea that he 
had died from illness or exhaustion. But, on second thoughts, the 
miscreants went back and buried the body, The murder of the four 
travellers from Canvas Town was thus accomplished ; and, besides, 
the murder of a man called Old Jamie, whose absence had not been 
noticed. Dividing as the travellers approached, two barred onward 
progress and two placed themselves in the rear, so that when the 
travellers turned, on e hg nye m! armed men, they found an 
armed party behind. When the travellers were secured, they were 
marched into the bush on the upper side of the road by Levy, 
Burgess, and Kelly. Sullivan says that he took charge of the horse 
to kill it, and had no participation in the murder, but that he heard 
the discharge of six shots, After performing his part, Sullivan 
joined his companions who had murdered the men, shoot- 
ing three and strangling the fourth with a scarf. The 
sixth man murdered was James Battle, a whaler, known 
as ‘Old Jamie,’ He was killed on the 12th of June also, Sullivan 
says that the gang were sitting on Tinline Bridge, near the division 
between Nelson and Marlborough, when the old man came up. 
Sullivan joined him on the way to Nelson, got into conversation 
with him, and learned that he had no money, Sullivan told his 
companion so, but Levy said no living soul should be suffered to 
oe that day, and besides, he thought the man had money, 

ullivan again went to the old man, and stopped him till the others 
came up. One said, ‘Old man, you must have gold.’ Jamie drew 
asheath-knife, but was overpowered. Sullivan went in advance and 
another to the rear, to keep the road clear, Jamie was dragged into 
the bush by the other two, and soon Sullivan heard a pistol-shot, 
and saw the two men leave the bush, bringing £3 and some silver. 
Acting upon the information given by Sullivan, the six bodies were 
found by the searching parties. The corpse of Mr. Dobson was 
discovered buried under a high terrace, not far from the track he 
had been following. It was covered by from 10 in. to 12 in. of earth. 
The murdered man’s coat had been taken off and thrown over the 
legs and lower part of the body, his gold chain hung on his vest, 
and his silver watch was in his left-hand vest pocket, On removing 
the coat from the legs they found the murdered man’s compass in 
the case, his field-book and tape, and four straps lying loose, and 
his hat also. The bodies of the four men were found on the Nelson 
side of Franklyn’s Flat, less than half a mile from the road over 
the Maungatapu range. None of the four were buried. Levy is 
credited by Sullivan with all the Thug work of the party. He isa 
Jew by birth, and the wretched miscreant is said to have had ‘con- 
scientious scruples’ as to shedding blood! Sullivan’s confession 
attributes to Levy a plan for robbing the Bank of New Zealand at 
Nelson, after murdering all those connected with the establishment ; 
and Sullivan has implicated himself in another fiendish thing. He 
confessed that he had a bottle of strychnine ‘ planted’ in a hedge at 
Nelson, and he has pointed out a spot on which that poison has 
been found. It was meant, says Sullivan, for getting rid of parties 
of men who were too strong to be attacked otherwize, and it was to 
be used after striking up a ‘friendship’ with such parties of men. 
Let it be added that Sullivan is reported to have confessed that he 
has knowledge—or has been told by Burgess—of about twenty other 
murders on the West Coast, and this catalogue of unequalled horrors 
will be completed, 

“Such are the horrible revelations of this miscreant. Steps are 
being taken to authorise a special commission of the Supreme Court 
to try these men, and it is hoped that the law may yet bring 
Sullivan to condign punishment, in spite of the promised pardon, 
inasmuch as he has confessed to more than the proclamation pro- 
mised indemnity for, The affair has created great excitement 
throughout the colony, especially at Nelson.” 
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Tne Engraving which we publish this week records an event which 
has just occurred at Martinique, one of the French West India Islands, 
of which we ordinarily hear but little, except in bills of lading and 
Lioyd’s lists; but the event itself is not a little suggestive of the 
material of the place and of the introduction of European 
institutions amongst the colonists, who, like all Frenchmen, carry 
the national characteristics with them wherever they go, and have 
them in their blood, even when they are Creoles born in remote 

of the world. 

These Windward Islands of the West Indies are different in 
their appearance from Jamaica and Cuba; even St. Kitts, Antigua, 
and Montserrat are not so beautiful, not so greenly beautiful, as those 
further south. The mountains of Nevis are certainly fine as they 
are seen from the sea; but they are not, or do not seem to be, 
covered with that delicious tropical growth which is so lovely in 
Jamaica and Trinidad, and indeed in many of the smaller islands, 

Antigua is the next, going southward. This was an island of 
some importance, and is said to have been the first of the West 
Indian colonies which itself advocated the abolition of slavery, and 
to have been the only one which adopted complete emancipation 
at on without any intermediate system of apprenticeship. 
Neither is Antigua remarkable for its beauty. It is approached, 
however, 7 au excellent and picturesque harbour, called English 
Harbour, which ia former days was much used by the British Navy. 

After leaving Antigua we come to the French island of Guada- 
loupe, and then, passing Dominica, to Martinique. Here we are 
among the rich green, wild glories of these thrice-beautiful 
Caribbean Islands. The mountain grouping of both these islands 
is be fine, and the hills are covered up to their summits with 
growth of the greenest, At both these islands one is struck with 
the great superiority of the French West Indian towns to those 
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which belong to us. That in Guadaloupe is called Basseterre ; that 


of Martinique, St. Pierre. The highest point in Martinique is 


Mont Pele, in the north-west part, 4400 ft. high. St. Pierre, which 
offers a remarkable contrast to 


the chief towns in the adjacent English 


islands of Dominica and St. Lucia, At the French port one is 
landed at excellently-contrived little piers, with proper appa- 
ratus for lighting, and well-kept steps. The quays are shaded 
by trees, the streets are neat and in good order, and the shops show 
that ordinary trade is thriving. There are water conduits, with 
clear streams, through the towns ; and everything is shipshape. The 
streets are neat, regular, and cleanly, The houses are high, and 
have more the appearance of European houses than these of the 
English colonies. Some of the streets have an avenue of trees 
which overshadow the footpath, and on each side are deep gutters, 
down which the water flows, There are booksellers shops, modistes, 
and ail sorts of establishments for — as well as necessaries. 
The reason for this difference is declared to be that the French 
colonists, whether Creoles or French, consider the West Indies as 
their country. They cast no wistful looks towards France ; they 
marry, educate, and build in and for the West Indies alone, In our 
colonies it is different. They are considered more as temporary 
lodging-places, to be deserted as soon as the occupiers have made 
money enough, by molasses and sugar, to return home. This 
fact will also account for the institutions which the French are 
adopting in Martinique, and for the enthusiasm with which they 
appear to be encouraged. One of the latest of these is the subject 
of our Engraving; for on Sunday, the 10th of June, an immense 
concourse of people assembled in the environs known by the name 
of Savane-du-Fort, near St. Pierre, in order to assist, in the French 
sense, at the opening of the great agricultural exhibition of the 
island, The solemn inauguration was conducted by the Governor 
of the island, followed by a numerous cortége, and supported by the 
Minister of the Interior, who presided over the jury. The proceed- 
ings commenced with an address delivered by this gentleman, who 
thoroughly explained the objects of the display, and spoke with con- 
siderable enthusiasm on the success which had been achieved, and 
the important results likely to be attained in the future from the good 
effects of this and future exhibitions of the same character. ; 

After an appropriate oration by the Governor, prizes were dis- 
tributed to those who were entitled to them, not only for the 
superiority of their produce, but also for assiduity and good character 
amongst the labourers. : 

The sCance was terminated by the announcement of a special re- 
ward conferred on M. Belanger, who is the chief commissioner of the 
exhibition, which consisted not only of farming implements and 
machinery for the preparation of sugar, cotlee, rice, tapioca, 
cocoa, and other agricultural productions of the island, but also of 
an artistic department devoted to a series of fine pictures, many 
of which, executed in water colours and crayons, have been highly 
appreciated. The fortunate artist was M. Cazabon, while M. Fabre 
received a prize for specimens of photography, from one of which 
our Illustration is taken. 


Roseau and Port Castries, 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


Opera is still absent from London, and is only to be heard of in 
the provinces, At Dublin (which, in @ theatrical point of view, is, 
we believe, a provincial town) some of the principal members of Mr. 
Mapleson’s company have been appearing side by side with at least 
one of the “stars” of Mr. Gye’s troupe. Thus, Signor Mario has 
been playing the part of Faust to Mdile. Titiens’ Margarita ; while 
Mr. Santley appeared as Valentin. ‘This fraternisation is charming, 
and it seems strange that it should take place in Ireland. 

The scheme for establishing an English Opera in London has been 
abandoned, at least for the present. To “establish an English 
Opera” in reality means to produce an opera by Mr. Balfe ; and Mr, 
Balfe’s opera is not to be brought out this autumn. The best thing 
for this popular composer to do would be to construct his operas on 
_— libretti. He would then have some chance of making himself 

eard, 

The Worcester Festival passed off like the Gloucester Festival of 
last year, which oft like the Hereford Festival of the year 
before. These “festivals” of the three choirs command an immense 
amount of attraction from our daily contemporaries ; but each 
festival consists only of a few mediocre performances of some very 
well-known oratorio, and one or two “ miscellaneous concerts,” such 
as are given from time to time during the season at St. James's 
Hall. The most interesting piece of news from Worcester this year 
is to the effect that Mr, Sims Reeves, unable, through indisposition, 
to sing, and desirous of making some compensation for the disap- 
ees he had caused, has given fifty pounds to the Festival 
fund. 

Beyond the appearance of a new violinist, Herr Wilhelmi, we have 
nothing fresh to record in connection with Mr, Mellon’s concerts. 
They continue to be highly interesting and to attract large audiences, 

At the end of October a number of determined amateurs will, no 
doubt, assemble at Norwich to hear Mr. Benedict’s new cantata, which 
will be produced under the patronage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. The festival, in other respects, will not be particularly 
interesting. 

On Nov. 3 Her Majesty's Theatre will be opened for the winter 
season, It is not likely that any new works will be produced; but 
some of the most popular operas of the existing répertoire will be 
played, with Malle. ‘Titiens, Mr, Santley, Mr. Hohler, and others in 


the principal parts. 


COMPENSATION FOR St, MARGARET’S-CHURCHYARD. —In the Act of 
Parliament which has just been printed to enable the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company to acquire additional land there is a provision with 
respect to the compensation to be paid for St, Margaret’s-churchyard, 
Westminster. It recites that the company will have occasion to enter upon 
part of the churchyard, and doubts have arisen as to the manner in which 
the compensation money is to be paid for such interference. It is directed 
to be paid to the Incorporated Church Building Society, and to be applied 
in respect to the church and the expenses incurred by the Rector and 
churchwardens in reference to the interference by the company, and tne 
balance is to be invested for repairs of St. Margaret's Church, 

ARCH ZOLOGY IN WESTMORLAND AND CUMBERLAND,—The interesting 

monuments of the pre-historic and succeeding peoples of the north of 
England have hitherto lain uncared for and unknown, except to a few 
curiosity-hunting collectors, who destroy but do not examine or record, It 
has long been felt that the purposes of scientific archwology would be best 
served in the north by the formation of an antiquarian and archeological 
association for the two counties ; and this has at length been successfully 
carried out, ninety gentlemen having enrolled themselves as members under 
the presidency of the Earl of Lonsdale, The two counties abound in nu- 
merous undeveloped vestiges of the ancient races who successively inhabited 
this part of the kingdom, as well as in many known remains that Lave never 
been properly described or illustrated. It will be the business of the new 
society to do this; and it has been resolved that their proceedings shall be 
published. The Rev. J, Simpson, the zealous antiquarian Rector of Kirkby 
Stephen, read the first paper before the new society upon “The Present 
Position of Antiquarian Research in Cumberland and Westmorland.” The rev. 
gentleman entered upon a lengthy general review of the objects of interest 
in the two counties, dividing his remarks into sections, treating separately 
of the remains of the Celtic period ; of the Roman remains and roads; the 
Northmen and Runic inscriptions ; incidents before the Norman Conquest ; 
old documents, churches, and castles, and the ancient customs of the north. 
The second paper was read by the Rev. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, and 
was devoted to remarks on recently-opened tumuli in the north of England, 
and those of the two counties in particular opened by the Rev. J. Simpson 
and himself, Mr. Greenwood entered at length into the peculiarities of burial 
of the two races of pre-Roman times, as gathered from actual examination of 
their burials in Cumberland and Westmorland and the Yorkshire wolds and 
moors, particularising the nature of the interments of the long-headed stone- 
using race, who mainly buried in long barrows, and of the round- 
headed metal-using race, who interred by cremation in the round 
barrows. Mr. Greenwell deprecated that ignorant opening and destruction 
of barrows so much carried on of late for the mere sake of torming collec- 
tions of curiosities, and urged that careful and knowledgeable examination 
for the purposes of scientific archeology, which alone justifies the disturb- 
ance of the ancient burials. During the next month important openings 
sak vdegel err the hag of Scarborough, Malton, and Easingwold, the 
eyrnelal tery o be communicated to the society. The first meeting 
cathedral, 


to be held in Carlisle next month for examination of the 
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EXTRAORDINARY FRAUD.-A MAN FOLLOWING HIS OWN 
COFFIN TO THE GRAVE. 

ONE of the most remarkable frauds that has ever been perpetrated at the 
expense of an insurance company has for some time occupied the attention 
of the detective department of police of Scotland-yard. 

It appears that one Vital Douat, an extensive wine merchant of Bordeaux, 
insured his life to the amount of 100,000f, in one of the insurance offices in 
Paris. After which he returned to his place of business at Bordeaux, but 
subsequently failed, and was declared by the laws of France to be a fraudu- 
lent bankrupt tothe amount of £24,000, He suddenly disappeared ; and 
about a month afterwards his wife presented a certificate purporting to be a 
copy of the register of the death and burial of her husband, Vital Douat, in 
England, at the insurance office in Paris, and claimed the amount for 
which his life had been insured. Some suspicion arising in the minds of 
the officials at Paris, the insurance money was not paid, and the cae was 
forwarded to the British authorities for investigation. The matter was 
placed by the Home Office in the hands of Inspector Williamson, chief of 
the detective office, who directed Sergeant Druscovitch (the officer usually 
engaged in foreign inquiries) to collect the whole of the particulars of the 
case, as to when and where Vital Douat died, and also the place where his 
body was interred. This officer, in commencing his inquiries, although 
meeting with numerous difficulties, succeeded in ascertaining the following 
extraordinary facts :—After quitting Bordeaux, Douat came to London and 
took up his residence at Ford’s Hotel, in Manchester-street, Manchester- 
square, giving the name of Roberti, where, after remaining for a few daye, 
he desired the French waiter at the hotel to write him out a certiticate. in 
English, purporting to be signed by Dr. Crittie, to the effect that one Vital 
Donat had died on Dec, 29, 1865, of aneurism of the heart. Notwithstanding 
the observations made by the waiter as to Roberti requesting the certificate 
of death to be written two days prior to the alleged death taking place, he 
was persuaded to do it, and he wrote the certificate accordingly. On Dec, 1 
this certificate was presented to the registrar of deaths at Plaistow, in 
Essex, by Douat, who now assumed the name of Bernardi; and the death 
was registered in the usual way, it being stated that the body was then 
lying at No. 32, Ann-street, Plaistow. On the same day he produced a cer- 
tificate from the registrar of deaths, the sexton of St. Patrick's Cemetery, 
Low Leyton, ordering a grave to be dug and paying the regulated burial 
fees, appointing the following Sunday for the funeral. Having made these 
arrangements, he then went, in the afternoon, to an undertaker in the 
Mile-end-road, to whom he gave the name of Rubini, and purchased a 
full-sized ready-made coffin, in which he caused to be placed a_ thick 
lining of lead, and the handles altered from the sides to the ends of the coffin, 
in the manner usually adopted in France and other Continental countries. On 
Sunday, the 3rd of the same month, Douat unexpectedly appeared aguin at 
the undertaker’s, paid the agreed price of the coffin, called in two labourers 
who were passing by, and had it carried tothe Shoreditch station of the Great 
Eastern railway, where it was booked for Leytonstone, and Douat himééelf 
was also a passenger by the same train that conveyed the coffin. When the 
coffin arrived at Leytonstone, Douat accidentally met with a cart, which he 
hired. placed the coffin in it, and had it conveyed to St. Patrick’s Cemetery for 
burial, Douat himself being the chief and the only mourner. The coffin and 
supposed body were taken into the chapel of the cemetery, where the burial 
service was read over by the Rev. Mr. M‘Quoid, and, with all theceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic Church, the ostensible remains of Douat were con- 
signed to the earth. The whole of these circumstances, which in themselves 
were highly suspicious, without availing himself of the mass of other in- 
formation he had obtained, induced Sergeant Druscovitch to apply for a 
license from the Secretary of the Home Department to exhume the coffin 
said to contain the body of Vital Douat. This having been obtained. In- 
spector Williamson, Sergeant Druscovitch, and two gentlemen who were per- 
sonally acquainted with Donat, proceded to the cemetery. having previously 
furnished themselves with proper stimulants if the effluvium from the body 
should require their use, The two gentlemen referred to attended for the pur- 
pose of identifying the body of Douat, as he was well known tothem ; and the 
coffin having been exhumed, it was opened, but, to the gratification of the 
officers and the two witnesses, it was found empty. Lhe whole of the 
funeral wasasham, The weight of the supposed body of Douat had been 
made up for by the introduction of an additional quantity of lead to the 
lead covering above stated. Upon these facts being mentioned a warrant 
was granted by Sir Thomas Henry, chief magistrate, for the apprehension 
of Douat for an offence within the Registration Act, a search was imme- 
diately instituted by the officers, and the result was that they discovered 
the delinquent had taken his departure for America, and was thus beyond 
the pale of the English law. By correspondence, however, just received, it 
appears that, although Douat evaded the penalties of the English law, he 
has recently been captured at Antwerp, on his return from America, by the 
Belgian authorities, and, under their Extradition Act, he will be handed 
over to the French Government to be dealt with by the tribunals of that 
country for his frandulent bankruptcy, and also for his attempted fraud on 
the Paris Life Insurance Office. Should he be convicted there, of which 
there can be little doubt, he will be amenable to a greater amount of punish- 
ment than he would in England for making the false registration. 


THE DUNMOW FLITCH.—It has been decided that the ancient ceremony 
connected with the presentation of the flitch of bacon to the happy couple 
who claim to have been married a year and aday without quarrelling or 
repenting of their lots shall be revived next month. There are several can- 
didates for the honour. The usual mock judicial trials, with a jury of 
maidens, the processions, &c., will take place at Dunmow, but the precise 
day has not yet been fixed. 

LONDON SWIMMING CLUB.—The above club gave a grand entertainment 
on Monday night, at the Lambeth Baths, which were crowded to excess by 
a very respectable company and many of the leading sportsmen of the day. 
The amateur band of the German Gymnastic Society played a selection of 
operatic airs during the evening, the sports of which were a perfect 
success. The first competition was a hurdle-race for a cup—300 {t.; this 
was won by R. Beale, Maid-tone; W. Beadell second, and T, Heath third. 
Five others contended. After some very fine racing for a silver Leander 
medal the following came together for the final heat :—W. Long, captain of 
the Serpentine Swimming Club, and W. Crinian, The distance was 24 
yards, and the race was very well contested, Crinian coming on second to 
within thirty yards from home, when he shot ahead and won by 5ft. The 
next race was for amateurs who had never won a prize. This was won by 
T. West ; T. Calvert second. Three others contended in the final heat, above 
twenty starting in the trial heats. There was next a race in clothes for a 
tankard, open to those who had never won a similar prize. There were twelve 
entries, and, after a good race in the final heat, W. Cole won the race; J. 
Cole second, and G. Cole third. The captaincy of the German Gymnastic 
Society’s Swimming Club was the next event, the prizes being three silver 
medals. This was won by G. Vize; H. Prince second, and J. A. Cocks 
third. The race was keenly contested, and won by a yard, The next was 
the race of the evening—the captaincy of the London Swimming Club: 
first prize, a gold medal ; second, a silver watch ; third, a silver medal. 
Five were entered—H. Gurr, champion of England; D, Pamplin who has 
swum a dead heat with the champion at the same distance (400 yards) ; H. 
Moore, W. Adams, and D. J. Aviss. The start was well effected, Gurr 
taking the lead, At 80 yards Gurr and Pamplin turned together ahead, 
and they had a splendid race for another 80 yards, when Pamplin took the 
lead, Gurr and Aviss together. They had asplendid race for another two 
lengths (80 yards), and then all three turned together, Aviss swimming 
beautifully and Pamplin apparently easy, but Gurr had a good lead 100 yards 
from home; Aviss second, and Pamplin third. The race was won by Gurr, 
by two yards ; Aviss second, and Pamplin two yards astern of him. Other 
sports followed. 

Tur ANNAMITE CRIMINAL Copr.—A translation of the legal code of 
Annam has just been published im Paris, This code contains some curious 
items. Under the head of suicide, it is ruled that if it has been caused by 
vexations which the deceased has not been able to support, he who caused 
the death—no matter how indirectly—shall be brought before the tribunal, 
and the judge, before passing sentence, shall be careful to examine the face 
of the guiliy person to see it he has a hard and cruel air, The sentence 
commences with the bamboo; but when the case is aggravated the 
guilty party may lose his head. The Annamite laws are very severe in 
cases where a wife incites a husband to make away with himself, and 
enumerate at length the different vexations which may lead a man to 
prefer suicide to supporting any longer the conjugal yoke. We should think 
that creditors in Siam must be very careful in pressing their claims, 
and certainly wives ought to be judicious. The code is often exceedingly 
minute in marking degrees. For example, it describes a wound, a red mark 
made on the skin, or a lump; and a citizen inflicting a bloody nose on 
another is open to receive thirty bamboo strokes; whilst a square inch of 
hair torn from the head brings a penalty of fifty strokes ; a blow on the chest, 
which produces spitting of blood, eighty ; the same penalty for dirt thrown 
in a person's face, but one hundred strokes if any happens to lodge in eit her 
eye or mouth; and for a serious wound, one hundred strokes and a year’s 
exile, In another part of the code 1 see that eighty blows punish a 
wound inflicted in a natural opening of the body, such as the ears 
and nostrils; that it is a much more serious affair to steal clothes in 
winter than in summer; more serious to pnrioin food from persons who are 
hungry ; and that a man convicted of pulling away a ladder or loosen- 
ing a saddle-girth witt: intent must do so at the risk of bamboo and even 
strangulation where the victim is killed. People who slang each other are 
liable to a sound thrashing, but where an inferior slangs a superior the 
punishment is very severe. A judge must never pay any more attention to 
an anonymous charge than to find out the author, and have him choked 
when caught. Calumny is not tolerated, and a school for scandal could only 
exist at a risk which would soon deprive the most apt professor of disciples ; 

in fact, the laws against all that is false are exceedingly severe—a falsé 
answer, a false report, falee money, and even a faise aimanack are eunme- 
rated. If a horseman josties a person in the street and hurts him he mist 
hand over his horse to the injured party. If a doctor kills a sick person 
a la Moliere—or, as the code has it, legally—he is not liable to any penalty + 
but if he does not follow the Pharmacopcria and the patient dies, why then, 
in spite of his * charms,” he lays himself open to capital punishment. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


WE last week pointed out instances of unusual 
stupidity on the part of the jury impanelled at the 
Central Criminal Court, A blunder of a very extra- 
ordinary kind, which has since been made public, 
tends to confirm our estimate of the intelligence 
of the juries empanelled there. A young man 
named Creek was charged with a serious offence 
The evidence against him was that of one 
witness only. The Common Serjeant, in his 
address to the grand jury, pointed out this 
weak point in the prosecution and advised the 
throwing out of the bill unless the grand jury 
should consider this evidence conclusive. The jury 
decided to dismiss the bill. By some error the 
indictment was indorsed “a true bill,” instead 
of “no true bill.” The prisoner was placed 
before the petty jury, convicted, and sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude. The foreman of the 
grand jury, upon observing the report in the papers, 
hastened to the court to state that the bill had 
been thrown out. But the indorsement, however 
erroneous, was in due form, and there existed no 
legal process by which it could be amended and 
the prisoner discharged, The probabilities are that 
the grand jury, acting upon the Common Serjeant’s 
direction, were right in throwing out the bill, Cer- 
tainly, the prisoner was entitled to his discharge 
upon their finding. All hinges upon the error of a 
clerk. Here is a fine illustration of the practical 
effect of acommon jury for the protection of liberty ! 
If a prisoner, against whom there is not sufficient 
proof (we leave aside the question of guilt or 
innocence), may receive a sentence through the 
error of a clerk, secretary, or copyist, then it follows 
that the same result may (circumstances being 
favourable thereto) be equally punished in conse- 
quence of the wilful malice of the penman. Here, 
again, occurs an exemplification of a necessity in 
our criminal law—that of a Court of appeal. By a 
Court of appeal there can be no doubt that the trial 
before the petty jury would be set aside and the 
prisoner discharged. But the Central Criminal 
Court has no power whatever to review its own 
sentences or quash its own convictions for any 
cause whatever, 

A magistrate of Dublin, Mr. C. J, O’Donel, has 
sentenced two children, one a girl of eight and the 
other a boy between three and four years old, each 
to fourteen days’ hard labour for begging. There 
were no gaol clothes for babies in the prison to 
which the little boy was sent, and no provision had 
been made to regulate the hard labour of infants 
under four. The governor of the gaol showed his 
sense and humanity by sending the poor child to 
the infirmary to be nursed. It need scarcely be 
said that the sentence was clearly illegal, the infant 
not being of sufficient age to render him amenable 
to punishment. The maxim “ Malitia supplet 
zetatem ” can scarcely apply to a child of such an 
age accompanying an elder sister on a begging 
expedition, 

Our readers will probably remember the case of 
the ballet girl who was tried before Judge Payne on 
a charge of theft. It was reported that she was 
discharged upon recognisances to appear for sen- 
tence when called upon. It seems, however, that 
she has been detained in prison, and as it is now 
stated that the recognisances offered by her mother 
are unsatisfactory, she has been sentenced to two 
months’ hard labour. It really seemed, upon the 
first brief announcement of this fact in the journals, 
as though Mr. Payne had been in some way influ- 
enced, either by the comments of the press or some 
yet stronger power, to reconsider his treatment of 
this case. If not—then, if we accept his own excuse 
of the insufliciency of the proffered sureties, it fol- 
lows that the poor girl is not punished for what she 
has done, but for the absence of means on the part 
of her friends, The subject is not a pleasant 
one. Had the prisoner been placed in the dock 
in fitting attire—had Mr. Payne forborne to com- 
pliment her on her beauty, and just sentenced her 
in the ordinary course of business, the matter 
might have passed unnoticed. In another place, 
we give Mr, Payne's explanation of his conduct in 
this peculiar case, 


MIDDLESEX SESSIONS. 

THE CASE OF THE BALLET GIRL.—Emily Simmons, 
whose real name is said to be Elizabeth Hill, stated to be 
seventeen years of age and a ballet giri, was placed in 
the dock for sentence, as her friends had been unable to 
get sureties that satisfied the Court. 

Mr. Payne, addressing the prisoner, said—This case has 

been the object of considerable comment in some of the 
newspapers, arising from a misconception of the facts. 
It has been stated that the prisoner was discharged 
without any punishment on a mere promise to behave 
well for the future. That such was not the case appears 
plainly from her still being in custody, and being brought 
up for sentence to-day. It was rather difficult to know 
how to deal with the case, First, because the prisoner 
is only just past sixteen years of age, but still sufficiently 
so to prevent her being sent to a reformatory ; otherwise 
I should have passed that sentence upon her. Secondly, 
on account of her youth and the jury’s recommendation 
to mercy, and also its being her first offence, For that, 
and no other reason, was I disposed to resort to the plan 
sometimes adopted in our criminal courts—of binding over 
in recognisances in a sufficient amount some one both 
able and willing to exercise control over her; a 
person who would at once remove her from the scene of 
her temptation and also undertake to bring her up for 
judgment if her conduct should render it desirable. Such 
acouree I had adopted only a few days before in the case 
of a young girl who had no pretensions whatever to per- 
sonal beauty, whose father became responsible for her, 
and, I believe, with every prospect of success. This is a 
very different thing from releasing the prisoner without 
any punishment upon her own promise for the future, 
But in the case of Emily Simmons there was a difficulty. 
The only person I could hear of as able in point of law to 
enter into such recognisances was the prisoner’s grand- 
mother. But she turned out to be a very aged and infirm 
person, not at all likely, in my judgment, to be able to 
exercise any sufficient control. I then declared in open 
court that 1 should postpone the sentence to the present 
Sessions, to consult the Assistant Judge as to the amount 
of punishment under all the circumstances, How, on such 
astate of facts, such a report and such articles could 
have been written and published I am at a loss to under- 
stand, I make no remarks on the personal allusions 
made on myself, or the inflated and highly-coloured 
statements contained in some of thearticles, These have 
been properly answered by the foreman of the jury, inavery 
sensible letter which he wrote to one of the papers. I 
have only to add that I have consulted Mr. Bodkin, the 
As-istant Judge, and we think that two months’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labour, after the present time, 
will, under all the circumstances, meet the justice of the 
case. Iam informed that there is a committee of ladies 
at the Westminster prison who interest themselves in the 
cases of discharged prisoners, and any suggestion for the 
welfare of the prisoner may safely be made to them. 

The prisoner was then removed. It appears that she is 
not a ballet-girl, nor did she represent herself as belong- 
ing to that class. She has been employed by her mother 
at needlework for some of the City houses. Instead of 


being the highly interesting and charming girl repre- 
sented in some accounts, the prisoner has no claim to any 
such distinction. The case altogether was of the most 
commonplace character, 


POLICE. 
CHILD THIEVES.—John Heath, and Henry Heath, his 
brother, were charged with stealing two tlorins. 
These boys were aged respectively ten and eight years. 
The younger has been but a few weeks in the employ of 
Henry Lawrence, a hosier, at No. 3, Pittield-street, 


Hoxton, and his only business was that of watching 
Occasionally, 
however, when the prosecuter went into the back parlour 
to supper, the boy was allowed to remain inside the shop, 
and his brother, the other prisoner, was permitted to keep 
him company. Latterly, money had been missed from 
the till, and Maynard, 266 N., was placed on the watch, 
On Thursday evening prosecutor concealed himself where 
he could overlook the movements of both, and the me 

ne 
was seen to call the other, point round to the till, and the 
The two 
He 
afterwards said that his father did not know he was in 
the habit of stealing, but his mother did, anda aga rh 

It! 


the goods at and outside the shop door. 


stable also overlooked their conduct from without. 
younger then stealthily took money from it. 1 
florins in question were immediately found on him. 


found on each with entries of moneys in it. 
prisoners were in the charity-school of Cripplegate. 


The father of the boys, a stalwart brewer's drayman, 
with tears in his eyes declared that each was well provided 
for, and his opinion of them up to the time of this theft 
If allowed to take them home he 
would be grateful, and so provide for them as to prevent 


was of the highest. 


the recurrence of such an act. 


Mr. Cooke refused, but would let the father have the 
younger one with him for a week on the understanding 
Theelder 


that he brought him to the court at that time. 
boy must be remanded. 


The father asked that bail might be received, as it 


would blast his character for life if he were locked up. 


Mr. Cooke said that it would blast his character much 
more if he were convicted, and would not alter his 


decision. 


TAKING A GREAT LIBERTY.—James Chain, a young 
man of gentlemanly appearance, was charged before Mr. 
Selfe with stealing a coat, a gold chain, and an opera- 
glass, the property of Mr. Roscoe Charles Speiren, a 
medical gentleman, living at 32, Alien-road, South 


Hornsey. 


Prosecutor said that he and the prisoner had occupied 
apartments at 148, Brompton-road, and during his absence 
the prisoner entered prosecutor's apartments and took the 


articles above mentioned, which he pawned. 
Mr. Selfe inquired how he knew that, 


Prosecutor produced a letter which he had received 
Prosecutor was not 
aware whether he had taken anything else from the 
apartments, as he had not had time to go there and 
look, which a remand would afford him the opportunity 


from the prisoner to that effect. 


of doing. 


Prisoner said he had not the slightest idea of stealing 
He had 
expended the whole of the allowance made him by his 
friends in discharging a debt, and, being left for 
the moment without the means of subsistence, he had 
pawned the articles, intending to redeem and replace 
them the moment his first remittance arrived. He and 
prosecutor had been on very intimate terms, and had 
mutually accommodated each other, he (prisoner) having 
recently offered to lend prosecutor his watch to pawn to 


the things described, and had given himself up. 


make up a sum of money, 
In reply to an inquiry from the magistrate, 


The prosecutor said that this statement was correct, 
but the prisoner's watch was not pawned, as he did not. 
He did mot think that the 
prisoner, when he took the coat and other articles, in- 


require the money spoken of, 


tended to deprive him of his property. 


Mr. Selfe observed that the prisoner had taken a very 
great liberty, but it seemed he did not intend to deprive 
the owner of his property, if the account given were true, 
He would let the matter stand over till Tuesday, with a 
view of enabling him to restore the things, and would 


take bail for his appearance on that day. 


A constable said there was another charge against the 


accused for stealing three portrait-printing frames, 
Prosecutor said he did not wish to press the charge. 


Prisoner observed that he merely took the loan of the 
It was well 


frames, which were of very tritiing value. 
known that he had them, 


Mr. Selfe said he appeared to treat matters in rather a 


cool sort of way. 
In the course of the afternoon the accused was bailed. 


A CoRREGGIO, OF COURSE.—Charles Dexheimes was 
summoned before Mr. Tyrwhitt for detaining a picture, 


the property of William Hobcroft. 


The defendant said he had a claim on the picture for 
it was 


rent; but the main reason why he detained 
because there was another claimant. 


The complainant said there was a lien on the picture, 


it was true; but he was the real owner. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt wished to know what kind of a picture 


it was. 


The plaintiff said he and other equally good judges 


pronounced it a Correggio. 


Mr. Tyrwhitt—Then it must be very valuable ; and its 


value takes it out of my jurisdiction. 


Complainant—Some people doubt its being a Correggio. 
I hope it will pass for a Correggio, and then its price will 
It is what is called a ‘ speculative” 
It 


Mr. Tyrwhitt—A man can get the portraits of his 
ancestors for generations back of some artists, and the 
trade with America for home-made Titians, I believe, is 


be about £1000, 
picture. It may or may not be sold for a Correggio, 
is by one of the old masters certainly. 


a lively one. 


Complainant—lI will not say the picture is by Correggio. 


I will call it a painting and put the value at ten pounds, 
Defendant—Ten pounds, 
shillings. It has been got up to take a buyer in. 


Mr. Tyrwhit, being of opinion that the defendant had 
not shown any fair cause for detaining the picture, 
ordered it to be given up or the defendant to pay ten 


pounds, 


A Funny Doc.—Henry Amsden, of 126, Kentish- 
town-road, was summoned for detaining a dog claimed 


by Alfred Taylor. 


The complainant, about twelve months ago missed his 
He had had it 


dog, and claimed the one now in dispute. 
in his possession for more than six years, 


Amsden said that could not be, as it was not more than 
He had been summoned for detaining 
That was wrong, inasmuch as.he never tied 
the dog up, but allowed it liberty to go in and out as it 
It came into his place about nine months ago, 
and he had let it remain ever since. He would soon con- 


three years old. 
the dog. 


pleased. 
vince the magistrate to whom the dog belonged. 


A small, shaggy dog was then brought into court, and 
immediately ran up to defendant. He was then placed 


The 


on the table, when defendant said, “ Up, Daddy!” 
dog immediately stood up on his hind legs, 

Defendant—Now, then, beg for your ** toke,” 

The dog, amidst loud laughter, commenced pawing 
with its fore feet. 

Defendant—Poor old Daddy (the dog gave three or four 
barks). Now, to whom does he belong ? Let complainant 
call him, 

Complainant called him “Jack,” but the dog seemed 
not to know the name, 

Complainant called several witnesses in support of his 
case, and they all swore positively as to the dog having 
been formerly in his possession. 

Mr. Mansfield considered that the dog belonged to com- 
plainant, and ordered defendant to give it up, or else pay 
5s., the value, and 28, costs, 

Amsden’s friends would not part with “Kind Old 
Daddy,” and so the money was paid, and the dog was led 
away in triumph. 


A LIKELY STORY.—A young woman, ladylike in! 


manners and appearance, made a somewhat extra- 
ordinary application to Sir Robert Carden. She was 


accompanied by two fine boys, about five or six years of | 


ILLUSTRATED 


age, and who seemed to be twins, so much alike were 
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TIMES 


The demand ‘for money has been only moderate, and in the open 
market, the best short bills have been discounted av 44} per cent, 
In the Stuck Exchange the rates are 4 to 44 per cent. 

The imports of the precious metals have been on an extensive 
scale, and some important additions have been made to the stock of 
gold in the Bank ef England, Tne export demand is very inactive, 

The market for Foreign Securities has been very quiet, The 
aggregate business doing is emall, aud prices have been rather 
drooping. Mexican Stock, however, is tolerabiy firm. The leading 
quotations are subjoined :—Brazilian Five per Conte, 98; Ditwo, 
1865, 68% ex div. ; Danubian Seven per Cents, 63 ex int. ; Egyptian 
Seven per Cents, 1864, 86 ; Ditto, Debentures, 7945 Greek Five per 
Cents, 16; Ltalian Five per Cents, 1861, 564; Ditto, 1865, 71); 
Mexican Three per Ceots, 16; Peruvian Four and-a-Half | r Cents, 
1862, 66}; Portuguese Three per Cents, 444; Russian Three per 
Cents, 55; Spanish Three per Cents, 34]; Dicto, Detorred, 34] ; 
Ditto, Passive, 22% ; Ditto, Certificates, 15; Turkish Six per Cen 
1808, 544 ex div. ; Ditto, 1862, 55}; Ditto Four per Cents, 96); an 
Venezuela Six per Ceuts, 1864, 26, 

Bank Shares bave been dealt in to a very moderate extent, at 
about last week's quotations, Alliance have been done at 204; 
Angio-Austrian, 6; Bank of Brittish Columbia, 15; Bank of Vic- 
toria, 4; Consolidated, 5); English and Swedish, 12; Hindustan, 
China, and Japan, 24; Imperial Ottoman, 10 ; London and County, 
634; London Joint-stock, 43; London and South-Western, 17 ; 
Merchant, 17} ex div ; Oriental, 44; Union of Australia, 47 ; and 
Union of London, 444. 

American Securities have been rather flat. United States 5.20 
Bonds have realised 72; Atlantic and Great Western Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds, 49; Ditio Debentures, 07 to 09; Erie Kailway 
Shares, 47; and [ilinois Central, 78, 

Colonia! Government Securities have ruled quiet :—Canada Six 
er Cents have been done at 93; Ditto Five per Cents, 77; 

auriiius Six per Cents, 103; Ditro, 1882, 1054; New Zealand Six 

r Cents, 1891, 934 ex civ.; Queensland Six per Cents, 91); and 

istoria Six per Cents, 107), 

Atlantic Te'egcaph Securities have been fiat. Anglo-American 
Tel ph shares have been sold at 16% 17; Atlantic Telegraph 
ar — done at 80; and the Eight per Cent Preference ut 

20 to 1234. 

In Miscellaneous Securities a very moderate business has been 
transacted :—Australian Mortgage, Land, aud Finance, 4j; City 
Discount, 1} ; Company of Africen Merchants 24 ; Credit Foncier, 
44; Ditto ot Mauritius, 64; Crystal Palace, 374; Eest India Irri- 
gation and Canal, 114; Egyptian Commercial aud Tracing, 4; 
Fore-street Warehouse, (1 ; General Credit, 44; General Steam, 26; 
Hudson's Bay, 174; International Financial, 34; Natioual Dis- 
count, 13% ; Ditto, New, 84; North British Australasian, 48; Ocean 
Marine Insurance, 205; Peninsular and Oriental Steam, 624; Royal 
Mail Steam, 114; Socicté Financiére d’Egypte, 3} ; Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maiotenance, 17f ; Commercial Gas, 34; luperial, 
724; London, 66; Phoonix, 27] ex div. ; Kast London Waterworks, 
123; Lamberh, 1084 ; West Middlesex, 109; Guardian Insurance, 
44, Atlas, 10 ; Imperial Life, 14}; Marine, 89}. 

The Kailway Share Market nas been quiet; but prices, on the 
whole, have ruled steady, 


METROPOLITAN MARKETS. 

CORN EXCHANGE.—Only moderate supplies of English wheat 
have been oa sale here this week, The trade has been far irom 
active, yet prices have further advanced 1s. to 28, per quarcer. In 
foreign wheat about an average business has been transacted, at 
ls, per quarier more money, Floating cargoes of grain have ruled 
higner in price, Barley has moved off freely, at 1s. to 2s. advance. 
Malt has commanded extreme rates, with an improved demand. 
The oat trade has been firm, at a rise of 6d. per quarter. Both 
beans and peas have sold at extreme rates, The sale f r tlour has 
b en very firm, 

ENGLISH,— Wheat, 42s, to 648,; barley, 33s, to 46s, ; malt, 548, 
to 708, ; outs, 18s. to 31s; rye, 298, to 32s. ; beans, 404, to 49s, ; peas, 
36s, to 428. per quarter ; flour, 368, to 50s, per 280 1b, 

CATTLE#.—The supplies of fat stock nave been moderately good, 
and sales have progressed slowly, as follows :—Beef. from 3s, 6d. to 
5s, Ad. ; mutton, 38, Sd. to 6s ; veal, 4s, 6d, to 5a, 6d. ; pork, 48, to 
5s, 2d. per 81b, to sink the offal, 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.—The demand for meat has 
been heavy, at reduced rates : — Beef, from 3s, 4d. to 4s. 8d. ; 
mutton, 38. 4d, to 5s, ; veal, 4s, 4d. to 53, 4d. ; pork, 4s. to 5s, 2d, 
per8lb. by the carcass, 

TKA.—Indian veas have produced rather more money, and other 
kinds have commanded extreme rates, 

SUGAR.—Ti ¢ market has been very steady, at last week's prices. 
ie stock is now 119,024 tons, against 104,425 tons at this time 

it year. 

CorFeK,—The transactions in most kinds have been very mode- 
rave, at about previous rates, Stock, 13,914 tons, against 15,532 
tons in 1865, 

Rice,—The demand hes continued steady, at full quotations. 
Stock, 13,821 tons, against 70,946 tons last year. 

PROVISIONS,—The sale for most kinds of butter has ruled 
steady, and prices are well »upported, Bacon is firm. but not 
Seeeve: Fina commaud extreme rates ; but other provisiens are 
very dull, 

TALLOW.—P.Y.C., on the spot, is selling at from 45a. to 45s, 6d, 
per cwt., with # steady deimand, Stock, 25,700 casks, against 
33,945 ditto last year. 

OLLS.—Linseed oil is steady, at £41 per ton, on the spot. Rape 
is quoted at £41 to £44 10s, ; olive £51 ls. to £56 ; cocoanut, 
£48 108. to £53 10s. ; and fine palm, £43 vo £43 100, 

*PIRITS.—Rum is in moderate request, at full quotations, 
Brandy ano grain spirits are firm in price. 

HAY AND STRAW. —Meadow hay, £4 to £5 58,; clover, £5 to 
£6 6s, ; and straw, £1 16s, to £2 5s per load. 

COALS. —Neweastle, 18s, 3d, to 20s, 9d, ; Sanderland, 19s, to 22s, ; 
other qualities, 178 w 2is, 9d. per von, 

Hovs.—The supply of new hops is increasing, yet the demand is 
steady at frou 120s, to 230s, et ewt, 

WooL.—The public sa'es have been brought to aclose. During 
their progress prices advanced 4d. to 1d, per Ib. 

POTATORS.—The supplies are good, and tho demand is steady, 
at from 5Us, to 1108, per ton, 


they. She explained that she was related to a solicitor 
of long standing in Kent and the wife of a commercial 
traveller, but that she doubted the validity of her mar- 
riage, on the ground—so at least she stated, and 
that in a grave manner—that she stood on the 
wrong side of her husband when at the altar, She 
said her husband had been away from home on 
business for about a fortnight, and that during 
his absence she had received a cheque for £14 odd, 
which she produced, upon a London bank, from the 
trustees under her marriage settlement; but that it was 
made payable to her in her married name, and she 
wondered, that being so, whether, if she presented it for 
payment, the circumstance of her receiving the money 
would affect the question of the validity of her marriage. 
She apprehended that it might, and therefore she respect- 
fully asked the Alderman to grant her a small sum from 
the poor-box until she could communicate with her 
trustees on the subject. Both Sir Robert Carden and Mr. 
Gore, the assistant clerk to the Lord Mayor, tried to con- 
vince her that there was nothing in the circumstance she 
had mentioned to affect the validity of her marriage, 
supposing it was valid in all other respects. Eventually 
Sir Robert declined, under the circumstances, to give the 
applicant money from the poor-box, and recommended 
her to go to the bank and get the check cashed. 


A WIPFE-BEATER PUNISHED.—O, Ribbon, labourer, 
was charged with assaulting his wife. 

The poor woman had one of her eyes bandaged. On 
being sworn, she stated that she did not wish to press the 
charge against her husband, but merely wished him 
bound over to keep the peace. She admitted that he had 
inflicted the injury she now bore. 

Mary Ann Welding said that the previous night she 
was walking behind the complainant, who was with a 
female cousin, The prisoner came up, and, with some 
appellation, struck the complainant violently. 

Defendant—She was having an altercation with her 
cousin, and I did not like to hear it. 

The Wife—I don’t want to press the charge against my 
husband this time; I only want him to keep his hands 
off me for the future, 

Mr, Arnold—I have made up my mind never to pay 
any attention to the requests made by wives in cases of 
this description, With few exceptions, their wish is 
always to screen their husbands, I am determined, for 
the protection of other wives, to punish all such offenders. 
I shall commit you for a month to the House of Correc- 
tion, and require you to enter into your own recognisances 
to keep the peace for three months, 


A CATSPAW.—William Wood, a youth, was charged 
with stealing a gold watch, set with diamonds ; a child’s 
money-box, containing money, and other property. 

The prisoner had been in the service of Mr. James 
Burton, the keeper of a refreshment-house, 108, City-road, 
for five weeks, as an assistant, but was discharged on 
Monday last for inattention. On the following day the 
property mentioned was seen by the prosecutor safe in a 
bed-room, but shortly afterwards was missed, Informa- 
tion was then given to the police. 

A policeman deposed to having found the prisoner in 
bed at No, 1, Banner-street, City-road. When told the 
charge he replied, “ All right. I acknowledge having 
taken them. I got into the house through the kitchen- 
window, and took the jewellery from a box.” Prisoner 
made the following statement :—‘I have been led into 
this by two women whomI met on Tuesday afternoon. 
They asked me if I had left Burton's. I said, ‘ Yes.’ 
One of them asked me, ‘ Did you pull off anything 
before you left?’ I said, ‘No.’ I told her, ‘It will 
be of no use.’ She then said, ‘I'll come with you and 
take the things.’ I said, ‘Don’t do that, or you'll be 
nick’d.’ I went alone, but she was outs‘de, received 
the property from my hands, and we went to 
Blackboy-court, Whitecross-street. I gave her all but the 
gold watch, and she took them into the house there, 
she said, ‘ Don’t be afraid ; nobody will give you more for 
them than my mother, and I have two rolls of cloth that 
I pulled off this morning.’ Presently she came out, and 
said that they were ‘ All right’ (meaning genuine), and 
asked, * Haven't you anything else?’ I said, * Yes; a 
watch,’ She wanted me to give her that, but I refused, 
and a man came round the corner of the court, who said 
to me, ‘I ‘Il bet you haven't gota watch,’ I said, ‘ Well, I 
haven't,’ and I went away. He and another man followed 
me. One of them got my head between his legs and the 
other searched my pockets, found the watch, and took it 
from me. Both men then went away.” 

In reply to the magistrate’s questions, 

The officers said that the property had not been re- 
covered, and that they had but little hope of apprehend- 
ing the women, 

Prisoner was remanded, 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 

BANKRUPTS.—V. FAKLL, Fenuchurch-street, shipbui'der,— 
W. CUSS, Blackfriars-road, saddler.—J. W, RUTHERFORD, 
Steprey, shipwright.—J. HOLMES, Barking, suctioneer.—F. B, 
WILLAN, Pimilco, clerk.—G@. WHITE, Seho, builder.—T, 1. 
DAs Libs, Stockwell, solicitor.—T, WLLUL(AM: un., Bry anston- 
equare, fishing-rod manufacturer,—G. TU ZK, Woolwich, 
secretary.—W. JOHNSUN, Whitechapel-road.—J, LADD, Erith, 
grocer.—G, NICHOLS, Southwark, cheeseemonger —A, READING, 
Caterham, coachbuilder—J. COLDWELL, Houley, wheel wright. — 
E. EATON, Wandsworth-road, butcher, —C. I. THOMVSON, 
Oxford, doctor of medicine.—L., MOAIN and J. W. WARDEN, 
Madaox-street, tailors,—E, W. PRESTON, Southwark, clothier.— 
J. W, BOOKN, Folkestone, innkeeper. — IL PARKER, Covent 
Garden, gasfiaer.—G. PAXTON, New Barnet, bo tmaker.—H. 
DUE3BURY, Kensington, architect.--A, E, DAVEY, Minories, 
carpenter.—E, W, COBB, Hoxton, commission agent.—R. HALNE=, 
‘Tipton, charter-master,—J, HE MMING, Birmingham, jewell-r.— 
H, ARMOUR, Worcester, cabinetmaker. — H, HODGKINSON, 
Leicester, beer house-keeper.—J. PALMER, Nottingham, builder.— 
E. STROUv, Burnham, innk: .—J. SYKES, Scammonden, 
woollen manufacturer.—W, WILSON, Leeds, builder. R. SUARTH, 
Guisborough, corn-miller.—D, D&AYSON, Over, bookkeeper, — 
W. T. WILLIAMS, Carnarvon, innkeeper.—T. HARDMAN, Hey- 
wood, medicine vender.—T. HARRISON, Hindley, joiner.—W. 38, 
DARLEY, Sheffield, engineer.—J. ASH LON, Bury, slater.—W. D. 
HALL, Saddleworth, paper manufacturer.—P. PROUDFUOT, 
Manchester, merchant.—G, WOOD, Wallsend, enginver.—T. R. 
HULSTON, Birmingham, manufacturer of patteru-cards,—J, 
MAKTIN, Manchester, dealer in amall wares.—G, WAKEFIELD, 
Lozells jeweller.—S. R SMYTH, Milethorpe, tutor.—M. A. ana E, 
FARR, Salisbury, coachbui ders,—I, BACON, Shenfield, plumber, 
W. B. BAKER, “troud, architect.—J. P. APPLEBY, Bishopwear- 
mouth, ship-butder’s clerk. - F, J. HAF KK UST, Sunderland.—M, E. 
TAxOR, he oper a beerseller.—W. BROWN, Openshaw, assistant 
ton bee seller,—J. REDFERN, Blackburn, draper.—M. MURRAY, 
Great Harwood, grocer,—P, NOWELL, Barrowford, butcher.—ts, 
BLACKBURN, Stockton-on-Tees, carter —M. MOSS, Middles- 
borough, worsted-seller —J. G. BAYNK, Kirkdale, engineer.—H* 
DESMOND. Liverpool, hawker.—W. J. WATKINSON, Liverpool, 
plumber.—I, HUDSON, Sheffield, brewer's assistant.—B. SCUTT, 
Shefliela,—W, CHAPMAN, Chapeltown, grocer.—W. CAMBKAY, 
Burford, steam-thrasher.—W, W. NOWERS, Hastings, plumber, 
J. N. WERNHAM, Reading, flydriver.—R. CROSBY, Ramsey, 
baker.—H. OWEN, Cemaes, tailor.—J. WEBSTER, St. Helen's, 

igdealer.—J. FREWIN, Chipping Sodbury, watchmaker.—J" 

ODFORD, Wadesmili.—H. ROSE, St. Albane.—R. SWITH, Dar- 
lingvon, lemon»de manufacturer —R. HEATH, Horshau, black- 
smith.—J. W. NELGHBOUR, Oxford, land surveyor.—B, COLLINS, 
Binfield, timber-dea'er.—R. HAKDY, Grantham, veterinary 
surgeon.—W. PHILIPPS, Weaverham, painter. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—D. GIBB, Edinburgh, chemist, 
W. YUILE, Glasgow, commission agent.—T, RITCHIE, Wert 
Kilbride, innkeeper, 


THE ROGUES OF LONDON.—John Ward, a man be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age, was charged with 
robbing Mary Mapleson, a poor widow, who gets her 
living by mangling clothes. Prosecutrix, who lives 
at 7, Roberts’-buildings, Pimlico, said that at about six 
o'clock the previous evening the prisoner came to her 
parlour door with a bundle of books in his hand, and 
asked her to purchase some at a halfpenny each, at the 
same time displaying the pictures with which they 
were illustrated. One of the books, entitled “‘ The British 
Traveller,’ he said, contained a faithful narrative 
of his own adventures and sufferings in India, and 
that representation particularly induced her to look at it 
with some attention, but still she would not buy, and 
prisoner, after having exhibited some other pamphlets, 
backed out of the room with one of them open before him, 
and which screened the whole of his front from observa- 
tion. A woman who had been sitting in another part of 
the house then told prosecutrix that prisoner had pur- 
loined a bundle of linen from her drawers while talking, 
and she followed and found him with it. 

Prisoner—I was very much under the influence of drink, 
and suppose I took the linen up instead of my own books. 

Mr. Selfe—One of the books you had with you is enti- 
tled “ Rogues of London.” 

Prisoner—I know it, your Worship. 

Policeman—He was not drunk ; he was the same as he 
is now. 

Prisoner was committed for trial. 


MALTREATING A LUNATIC,—Henry Burton, one of the 
attendants at the Surrey County Lunatic Asylum, was 
brought before Mr. Dayman, the magistrate at the 
Wandsworth Police Court, on Wednesday, charged with 
ill-treating one of the patients in that institution. The 
case was based upon the evidence of three painters, who 
were at work in one of the wards; and there seems to be 
no doubt that the lunatic was knocked down, beaten, and 
ill-treated. The matter is adjourned ; but the defence, judg- 
ing from the cross-examination, will be that the patient 
was dangerous and violent. In asylums of high reputa- 
tion like that of Surrey it is generally supposed that cor- 
poral punishment is not administered to patients. The 
head attendant, indeed, stated that there was a rule to 
that effect, which certainly renders the charge a very 
serious one, At another police court yesterday—that of 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 
BANKRUPTS,—C, STRANGE, Holloway, builder.—M. CLARK 
Bishop Stortford, Graper.—E ASHENDEN, Sictingbourne, brick- 
layer.—G. WRIGGLESWORTH, City, turveyor.—W. SPENSLEY, 
Pentonville, cabmaster.—J. GIBSON, Wesvboarne-park.—R, GH, 
JOHNSTONE, King street, St. James's.—J. GRUVES, Newport, 


i LW., draper.—H. FRANKLING, Spitalfields, tailor—H W, 
Marylebone — revelations were made as to the treat- BURR, Westninater-beidge-soed. As -istant to a land surveyor, — 


ment of a poor lunatic woman, who has been locked 
up ina private house for the last ten or twelve years, 
which must thrill every reader with horror. The poor 
creature was almost naked, crouched and howled like a 
beast, had become totally blind, and her nails on the toes 
and fingers had grown to claws. The medical report 
adds that “no description can give an adequate con- 
ception of the condition of this woman.” An order was 
made for her removal to the workhouse infirmary, where 
she will be cleansed, clothed, and cared for, and her 


M. RYOT, Croydoa. —-G. N. HAWYER, Bow, clerk.—J, GAGAN, 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, stonemason.—J. H. BRIDGER, Kennington 
Park-road.—A, LIGHTEN BERY, Comwmercial-road East, dealer in 
skins.—S. B, BOOTY, Brighton.—F. EB. TUCKER, Chalk-farm- 
rosd, brewer.—E. HaNDLEY, Birmingham, writing clerk.—A, 
HAMMOND, Worcester, manufacturer of French and English 
gloves,—J. E, MERCHANT, Swansea.—J. DAVIES, Plymouth, 
mining agent.—H. STOKR, Sheffield, electro-plate manufacturer. 
M. ALLAN, Maton, spirit merchant —J. NICHOLSON, Liver- 
pool, painter, —J. MYERSCOUGH, Glasson Dock, buteher,— 
H. BUCKLEY, Hulme, stationer.—J, SIMPSON, Manchester,—T. 
ELLISON, Suttoa Coldfield.—M. BRADDOCK, Glossop, small- 
ware dealer, —T. HUTCHINSON, Glossop.—G. FIELDSKND, 
Sheffield.—S. SHAW. Dawsbury, plasterer, —N. JULIAN, Ipswich, 
horsedealer.—S. WALKER, Dunstable, baker.—J. DAVI3, Leigh’ 
batcher,—T. JENKINa, Macclesfield,—J. FOULKES, Rhyl, builder. 
©, BAIL“ Y, Hursley, farmer.-M. JUDSON, Colne, butcher. 
B, aud T. H. WOOLLEY, Dualey, tin shovel-pan makers, 
J. R. ROSS, Milton-next-Gravesend, clerk, — F. POLLARD, 
Hastings, bookbinder.—J. SHEPHERD, Great Ayton, joiner.—T. 
DIXON, Liucvln, tailor,—T E. West Hampnett, stonemason, 
G. GOSLING, Sidmouth, builder.—$, BUSBY, gion, “tea 
W. P. BRETT, Cambridge, butcher, —C. PIGO' Chatteris, 
lumber.—8. B. MARSHALL, Dalsvon, clerk,—A, BRAYFORD 
Civerpool, general broker, 


The transactions in all National Securities this week have been vey 
moderate, and prices have had a downwerd tendency, notwithstand- 
ing that money for commerci sl purposes is very abundant. Consois, 
for Money, have been 885 59; Ditto, for Account, 89 to 894 i 
Keduced and New Three per Cente, 86 47; Exchequer Bills, 
Indian Stocks, &e , have moved off slowly :—India Stock, 209 to 


dis. to 2s, prem, 
211; Ditto Dive per Cents, lod) § ; India Boads, Iss. to 24s, prem, 
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HE LAST “wat 


ASON to BRIGHTON and back for 3,, SUN’ 
SEPT. ye MONDAY, OT 1, Trains leave London Bridge, 
vi and Keasington; at 9.0a m. The Kensington Train 
at Chelava at 9.4 a.m. ; Junction, 9.10 am. ; Crystal 
Palace, 9.28 a.m, ; Ni fanetion, 9.34 a.m. ; and Rest Cro don, 
from B ighton for Vinerie at ore e tor Kenain ‘ensington at 7.10 
at East Croydon, Horwood, Smet, Crystal Palace, 
apna Tenotion, and. Chelsea) ; London Bridge 
7.30 p. 


Paha THERE AND BACK.—Ist Clana, 9, ; 2nd Class, 6a ; ard 

fINGLE TicKETS.—\et Class, 8s, 64, ; Ind Class, 58, 6d. ; 3rd 

nilaren under Twelve years of age half price. No luggage 
allowed. 


ORTSMOUTH. HAVANT, CHICHESTER, 
LITTL N, and ARUNDEL. The 


EHAMPTO) 
«» THIS SEASON, SUNDAY, = 30, — 
weirs Bridge 


8T PRCURSE 
ae ii 55 @.m., at's am, calling at 


ARES THERB AND siete rik Bearions, 
9, 64, ; Second ; Third Clasa, 3a, 64, 
aR he years of age half-price, 
No loggage allowed. 


ASTINGS, St. LEONARDS 
The LAST 


STBOURNE. POL om ae LEWES, 
ee Cp NL THIS SEASON, GuBDAY, 
PT, 30.— from Victoria at ae om., Bridge at 

aig. a.m. calli calling at a at 633 a. 
in will leave Hastings on the Return Journey at 
aaernee ards, 6.42 p.m. ; East! 6.55 p.m. ; Pole- 
7.10 p.m. : and Lewes at 7.37 p.m. ; and the Return Train for 
Bridge witl leave Hastings at 6.10 Rm St. Leonards, 
Sion. 6.25 p.m. ; Polegate, and Lewes at 

p.m. 


FARES THERE AND BACK, TO ALL STATIONS. 
Viret Ciaas, 7e, 6d. : Second Class, 6s. 6d. ; Third Class, 
ander ‘Twelve years of oge half price, No luggage 


HE EXCURSION SEASON of the 
LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH-OOAST RAILWAY 
will TERMIN ATE on MONDAY, OCT. 1., 


HE QUIET LITTLE MAN 1 (The New 
Song) is Se to win his way into much good society.— 


att gt ALERE 


London ; ROBERT ens and Co., New Burlington-atreet, W., 


and of all Musicsellers, 
Now ready (One Shilling), No, 82, 
4 OORNEILL MAGAZINE FOR 


erin (wi oa TE ioe, ) 
7 ee SY What would Men ssy of You? 


XXVL—The Man who Dusted his Boote with his 
Hanékerchief. 
ite STS eee weet Gave. 
Clough’s Lif 
The Peace Conflicta cf India, 
timents, 
Aighe om the 
The = one Cie ag an Tilustration.) 
Chapter 1X — Reine in 


SIX COLOURED PLATES. 
‘Will be ready with the Magazines. Price One Shilling. The 
[iLveteatee. LONDON ALMANACK 
1967 coutaina 
Tepes Aiieoosrat PICTURES, 
Paintings by Henry Tidey ; 
THREE = PICTURES OF WILD FLOWERS, 


printed in the irigheet’ style of the Chromatic Art ; 
TWELVE FINE-ART ENGRAVINGS ; 
of Remarkxbie 


with atory Notes ; and 
ping | ag f INCIDENTS IN THE 
os ‘VES OF BRITISH A AUTHORS, 


the Roysi 
her Majesty's Ministers ; Lis'e of Public Offices and 
and University Terms; Fixed and Movable Festivals ; ‘Anatver- 


taries ; Acts of Par iament @ the Seasion of 1866; 
Revenue and Expenditure; Obituary ; Christian, Jewish, and | to 
M medan Calendars; Tables Stam, ‘Taxes, Govern- 

$ ;. Post-Office ations ; 


ever pul 

THE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED L: oon ALMAMNACK is pub- 
lished at the Office of the ‘ Illustrated London News,” 198, Strand, 
and sold by all Bookseliers and and Heneiges. 


~~ PURVEYORS TO H.I H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
awarded the Prise Medal, 


« Parity and Exosllence of Quality.” 


OLMANS’ STARCH.—Prize Medala were 

awarded at the Great Exhibitions of 1061 and 1608 and also 

the Only British Medal at the Dublin Exhibition, 1865.— Sold by al! 
Grocers and Druggista—J.and J. Colman, 


PACKETS, 84. 


Brows and 


POLSON’S 

CORN FLOUR, 
To obtain extra profit the sale, other kinds Finis 
ote ea diet Beewn ant Poloon's, - 7 7 


HE BEST DISINFROTAN TS, 


RIMMEL’S TOILET VINEGA Se, 64, and ha. 
and RIMMEL’S AROMATIC DISINFRCTOR (2a, 64), used at 
the se College of Surgeons, — E. Rimmel, 9%, Strand ; 128, 
Regent-street ;and 24, Cornhill, 


meLenh tae Vegetable Charcoal, finely 
ral 
paceaneret her) te sheotee cil impure paseo in ection coms 
isa Deemer foal fevers and cho! 
for his celebrated Biscuits. ot in 
all Chemists ; jand J. L. Bragg, 2, Wigmore-st., Cavendish-eq, 


D* DE JONGH'’S LIGHT-BROWN 
COD-LIVER OIL, 
Taveenty. pure, palatable, and essily i, 


NSU: CHEONI? 1 RRONCHT IT AST 
CO) MPTION, 
AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AN 
need by the hichest medical pod ei to be 
INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR TO EVERY OTHER KIND, 
Bold ONLY in uled Eereste Se tel jpine, he ; 
able 
— TOrOLE Royle 
ANSAR, nsavelet ana CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON. 


YSPEPSIA and FITS, —. Sure Cure for 

now made in « 
f HERBAL PREPARA- 
The Prescription 


thess distressing complaiets ie 
TREATISE ON FOREIGN AND NATIVE 


ished © PHELPs BROWN, 

Fg ed by a in such a provicentisl manner that he can- 
not conscientiously to make it known, as it ° 
body who has used it, never having failed in a single case. It is 
equally eure in cases of Fits as of the ingredients 
may be ot trom auy heevelins. yt receipt of 
twopence, to prepay postage, Address, mn, 
No. 8, King-ctrest, Covent-garden, London. 

UTUMN COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 

and INFLUENZA are of 


bv the use 
—— a! POEMONIG Bt — 


OUT sed BHEUMATION—The 
excruciating pee ol Sete ee tor is ay relieved 


eured in a few day mee 
BLAIR’S GOUT xD RHEUMATIC ‘PILLS, 


CHEAP EXCURSIONS 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


FOR AUTUMN DRESSES, JACKETS, &c. 


I TALIAN 
in Black and all Colours, Striped and Plain. 
1) aseortment of Patterns, from 3a, 4) 
free.—PETKR ROBINSON, 103 to 108, -etreet. 
FOR AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


REN CH MERBINOES, 
A large assortment of Rich Bright Colours. quality, 
Several mented ae all Ao Shades and Fine ity, 


wide. 2, . 
Patterns trea PETER ROBINSON, 1 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


FOR AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 
Oia tito and MEXICAN CLOTHS, 


__Pont-tren 


Novelties, very useful Febrica, 12s, to 21a, Full Dress. 
free,— PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


FOR AUTUMN OR TRAVELLING DRESSES, 


IAGONAL WOOL SERGE. 

Severs! ove § tints, of Violet, ot Nore Se a 
ane oer attack vin Black and all Colours, 

108 to 108, Oxford-street. 


anal f Patera 
Pod-free PATER ‘ROBINSO! 


AN UNUSUALLY LARGE STOCK OF 
EW PRINTED FLANNELS, 
Ggnttemen's Shira, 


suitable for pounine Sones, tote : 
terns free,—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-strest, 
AUTUMN SHADES IN 
8 IL K §& 


., and 5 Li 
rac 108, Oxford-st., London, 


RBIs H POPLIN 5, 
SP py ay ay 


from 6a. Full Dress, 
Patterns free. — PETER R ROBINSON, 108 te 108, Oxford-strest. 


ATERPROOF MANTLES, 

This wonderfully-useful and indirpenrabie article is to be 

procured in perfection at PETER a, 8, from ls. to 42s, 
Mantle Rooms, | 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


FOR 
HE PRESENT SEASON. 
A magnificent STOCK of VELVET MANTLES and 
ACKRETS. richly trimmed and of the latest fashion, now ready 


yas ee ion, from 3 ga, upwarda, 
a eetevere Novelty in both Indoor and Outdoor Jackets tuiteble 


for the Season, and combines Seen Oe omy, 
103, 104, 105, | 106, 107, 108, Ontort-street, W. 
EW LADISS . JACKET, 
made without a, Bp — a and graceful fit, 
te Rago 1, Ontord-street, W. 
Mantle eeETER ROBINSON'S. - 
OR FAMILY MOURNING, 
BEER BORER, 


description 


aie of Ee paves sed nen aoe 


the most correct 
The best style of Costume and Fit ss sesared, sand the qrectont 


faving in price, together with expedition and punctuality, by send- 
the crete Oot w 


256 to 963, Regen’ 
Moursing for Servants extremely c’ the yard ; or Complete 
aa twos 
Peter "te 
THE NEW 


Rea FABRICS in BLACK. 
Exactly alike on both si¢ea.— Patterns free, 
ROBINSON’s FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 2, Regent-street, ‘i 


NOTICE.—THE MUCH APPROVED 


i "Gia, 


The following Black Sil north daring the late 
i 
depressed state of the Money } Market, 
wt 3S “4 ia. a, 24,, 28, 62, 
38. 11d. ; also, . : 
Gros Grains rot Ducapes eq’ ally 
Special nian offered in Black and Oloured TRUE Vetvets, 
rials for Bonnets aon 
All the ate Novelties for the Season — Sinnticn, erekets, Shawls, 


Fan 
Lace, Ribbons, Gorm, «Hosiery, Tr rman Haberdashery, 
a) jae, 
Family and Com imentary Mourning. 
Close on Faturdays at Four o'clock. 


James Spencs and Co,, Silkmercers, Drapers, &c., 
__ 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Londen, 1.0. _ 


“{ UTUMN MATERIALS. Patterns free, 
Striped and Fancy Reotncites, tee. 64. 12 yards, 


a useful and inexpenstva dress, 15s, 6d, the Dress, 
Striped and plain Skirtings, a larve variet; 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 69, Ludgate-bili, 


ATERPROOF CLOAKS, in Tweeds, 
with Tt Coloura, 2ia, 
JOHN HARVEY SY ana '8 SON, 69, Ludgate-hill, 


ILKS.—A Bankrupt Stock of Bich BLACK 
and COLOURED SILKS, and Gros Grains ; also a large lot 
Setins, the whole frem %. to 48, per yard 


Selling. 
MPSON and nd CO., 48 to 53, Farringdon-street, 
‘Two minutes’ walk from Holborn-hill. 


THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


RINOLINE.-—-LADIES shonid at once see 
THOMSON'’S NEW pine Ngo yen ot, and 
org in outline—combines economy with the very 
atest fashion, Observe aap Thomson ;" ‘and the trade 
por “ACrown.” Sold everywhere, 


F, THOMAS and “CO. 'S New Patent 
siden, £6 ba.—65, "Newrate-a,, and Rogeot-<irean, aoe by te oy 


Lk. CHAIN, SHUTTLE, and 
EMBROIDERY SEWING-MACHINES in in great variety, and 


p= bl So! recommended. from te £20, show-roome and 
FO 


AMPLOUGH’ 8 PYRETIC SALINE is is the 
CURE for oot Out of 465 cases treated in Coldbath- 
See the strat 
Steven's eccount, i Sold by all 
maker, H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn-hill. 
INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA, an 
Pe wad ype 4 aba ey Stomachic Disorders of 
or | Ermd-ctrest, London periant, for delicate conattutions. 1/3) New 


VELVETEENS, 


: mE G Dy 1886 


| Aves SILKS in NEW COLOURS. BY SON, J. We by Special Appointment to 
Porte pep gn oe 4 zope 
Rich Plain Gees and Corded a siiks, BF SON'S *S WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1 1865, 
500 Chmey pt Styles, a © 
Rich Motte Antiques, #0 yards 3h ge. ; BENsows WATCHES, sent safe by post, 
Patterns of a £30,000 Stock pos free. ———— aes 
wat tort and COMP ce tentin BENSON'S CLOCKS, - manufactured by 
FUL BLACK SILKS&, 


Gros Grains, Baratheas, Gla 
Ducapes, Pole de Soies, Corded 3! 
and Moire Antiques, 


Bes ee a ELECTRO. 


tt as 


the Lae ete Ea stock in London. BENson's GOLD JEWELLERY, } Novel 
MOTT and CON COM PANY, 
__Orpatal Warehouses, 61 and 63, St. Paul's, London. BENON's Illustrated Pamphlet, 2d, 
EW FABRICS FOR AUTUMN. P 
N The New Sadows Poplins, 1,6 BENSON, Old Bond-street and Westbourne. 
a = 
The New Bohem! oth, | guinea, ENSON’S Steam 
wee Ria Benen on net tpn, OY SW 
5a, to |. 12 yi 
Patterns of a £20,900 Stock ABDNEBBSBS LAMPS 
post-free, for comparison, @ CH. . 
ER Sah! om 8 ee Aas tendon, G DREL Di aa 


ue 
and COMPANY, 


aM 
Crystal Warehouses, 61 and 62, St Paul's-churehyard, 
Nom JACKETS and MANTLES. 
Fashion-sheets of Beautiful Sty 
AMOTT and couPany, St, Paul's, London. 
NILES, SILKS, SILK S.—Patterns post- 


free—BAKER and CRISP'S the best variety in London of 
Sie Silke, at the lowett pri Si 


(Gp 4anouses. ¢ 453 and 454, STRAND, 
eceens Cominguse peat 


4 NDEB 
Oo te Derg rare ow FIREIRONS, 


mt Ly on to to 208 
Bright Se wy ten and cone 656, brag ag 1208, 


Drawing:room: trons, 3 Pisdy age to 60a, 
Im aves 64, to 30s, 


PECIAL PURCHASE.2000 arepe| [) OME S10 ROR MONGERY.— 
tran EATS os Turns, |. ue roe Stata Rat cn 

tobe “Snes Gide ant teed, is Regaseen feedns | “Totieabain-oourtond, 

I 


for 6d, ex! N 
LACK. - SILKS.—Black Gros de Naples, | or tor Three Year vane fire allowed. Carrie 


jack Gros Srates, Black Gros de Londres, the Roya} Cable aesortment in 
Corded Rilke, Black Figured Silks, Black Glacés, Cashmere de Soie, SACHEY, Maker, yan 
&c., from | guinea to 3 gs, Full Dress, Patterns free. 
BA Pl4koFoRrss. incas and MOORE 
HIRE PIANOFORTRS, for 
rede Galiano a a 


8 
free. The 
of mans description and price, 

Bishopagate-street Within, EC, 


KER and CBISP, 198, Regent-strest. 


ANCY DRESSES at BAKER and 


CRISP’S.—The new Autumn Camlets, 12s, 6d, Full Dress ; 
Diagonal Serges, lds 94. ; the new Repp, 2a, ; the new Paris Silk 


Yar eto gum" fe aoa Regent-ireet, "| par quar tat Grad pet ~auariar; Gotage 
AKER and CRISP’S Guinea Velveteen weal ioe ana 1 iis, BISHOPSOATE STREET 9 tone 
icrm sd Forespine Jae win oe ey 16a, Adtrechan Bnow- | io) for good and cheap Pianos to Moore ‘and Moere, 
a OORE and MOORE'S Three-years’ § 
MPORTANT NOTICE.»-IRISH POPLINS, | JUL spplies to HARMONTUMS, at 2¢u, 2hen, am, and 


direct from the manufacturers, at £2 lis, Full in New 
blue, Azuiine Bee Mexican blue, Humboldt, Violet, Tyr Brown, 


OORE end MOOBE extend their Three- 


New Green, White, = Meare, Lavender, a &s, ; also, = a 
Stripes, Piaids, urings. Pat terns free. years’ System Purchase to parta nited 
BARKH and CRISP, 198, Ragentatrest, Kingdom, carriage-free.—10¢ and 105, B: a oon kG. 


SPECIALTY.-AUTUMN JAPANESE 
KS,—BA KER and CRISP have orem imported a large lot 


SIL! fieldssye, 
beautiful Silke, in Plain an 


A 
Princess-aquare, Plymouth, 


["PERIAL UNSPOTTING ORAPE Sol arripe, and aceseliog thom st under Two Pousts tho Dre | ————— ren 
pulse hy otetoet st PETER ROBINEOETS Patterns frea—I6, Rigenteret. [DELICATE on and CLEAR Comptes, 
OIRES ANTIQUES urtreb siihVick soar Tabi, cand To 
L A O&K 8 I L KE 8B SEWRLL and CO. have the largest and best selection of 
Sigg. ghee eeetnene tom eh mate ru at} guineas the Fell Drow, holggalamcties "ALPACA, “POMATUM, 3s, per Ib, jars; 
manufactured silks, Jompton Huuse, Frith-strest, Soho-sq., W, Gi ot ob Ib, jars ae ee del A 
a - and m econom 
Sea Sr tere EAL 8 Bact ey JACKETS, | duced. only by PLESSE and LUBL » 3, New Bond-street, 
supply customers I a 
‘Good Useful Black Silks, from 45e. to 60s. the Dreas The unj SEWELL and CO, met with last 
TS Ree | | taeeehme ss ov mbeent tian | Moen Coamers OF CHOUOLATE 
ac Sue Mere 8 a. we The Dublin Medal was obtained by J.8. FRY and SONS for 
to 262, Regent-street, London. the Jury adding, "he Chocolate of Mevars. Fry and Sons isa 
mo oe MAKING THEIR AUTUMN| (HEAP FANCY DRESSES, an immense 3.8, Fry and Sons, Bristol and London. 
JaMee eae ee 4 CO, an ee Sia cae nweed Ohselee raced Makers to the Queen and Princes of Wales, 
inte tention to heir NEW STOCK of Autonom Purchaen, | fp trayeling Sia, omtnualy cheap 3, 3 mh oe Old snd Se Lie, FPRY8_ CHOCOLATE CREAMS 
ILKS!” SILKS! SILKS Inspection :— | 4 yard ; extra wide and stout, 36, 11 toa te He. a yard, are an exceedingly delicious Sweetment, 
of Foreign and British Manufa: ture. nderclothing for Ladles SE Sere oe ages mes Tapidly increasing in public favour, 
New wide Black Ground Stripes, 2. 4: yard, Dang GLAVE, " The dae W. 


Ce for Breakfast, 


RENCH MODERATOR LAMPS, the 
Newent and Best Patterns.—DEANE and CO. have om SALE 

an extensive and choice assortment: Bronze, from 7s. to £6; 
in, from 14s. to £7 74, each, a new, cheap, and oe") Table 
rock of Colen id Rock 


C extern Pama: for Eating. 


tamay for burning American Pare 

on st the Fosae: price eons we = or oo (JHOCOLAT-MENIER, Pure, wholesome, 
Ww ree. —. an: hee | 
mrrect, London bra al IER’S FRENCH CHOCOLATE 


ALMER- and 00,3 VICTORIA 
SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES. Sold by sll Oilmen 
everwhere, and wholesale 
toria Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, 


ALMER and CO. call attention to their 
New Patented Manufacture. DOUBLE-LIGHT COMPOSITE 
CANDLE. ‘This Candie is hard, white, and haa ~~ wien givese 
Defiant fight, nd ms may be used in the o eatiok. 
of 
Manufactory, Victoria Wane , Green-street, Bethnal. -green, ] Ks Lol 


ISLS Pt ori PARAFFINE 
inal), ts, 8d. 
FIELD'S yd = SS gg AY ier ra all omen from 


The DUTY being REDUCED, wy 


ORNIMAN’S TEA is KIGHTPENCE 


NE. Palmer and Co., Vic- 


A LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES, 


The where 'Ales axe now Seine oe ‘ied in the finest condition, 
in Bottles and in Caske, by FINDLA’ MACKIE, TODD, ana 
OO., at their New London Bridge Stores, London Bridge, 8.K. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 
a eee 1865,—This celebrated old Irish gained 


U 0 ” yr ~ hye Sold in Poste, ayy hp 
RCESTERSHIRE in London 
LEA and PERRINS’ WO! _ SAUCE, in ; by the agents in the principal owen to, Easiest: 
“The only Good Sauce.” Ge wrastenate, us 6, Giies, Windaatil-comstt, Wc Cneeree Oe 
None gennine witt | » iabel, bottl ‘ red seal, pink label, and branded cork, * Kinahan’s LL Whisky. 
and tad boun and Sosometod a ih 
3 Tor ea ss 
— —_________ WATERS’ BW 
RADFORD'S NEW PATENT “VOWEL” the moet pala and low os 
ASHING-MACHINE.—No Washing-machine hae ever and tle stimulant. 
ven greater watiafaction to very cass of pasbaade ond coae.— 00, Sold on weaeeties eee ae er at 308, a dozen, 
Feet air ic RC Manchentar and Dublin.” Tiiusteated Catalogues, | S14 by Grovery, Italian Warenouremen, sad ortety a 
post. 2, Martin’s- Cannon-street, London, 
Wholesale As penta, E. Lewis and Co. Worcester, 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, 
and 7: Deliomcies of the highest a gualty 
(See ** and Dr. Hassall’s 


may be obtained agen ail Grocers and Oilm mie lenale 
Manufacturers, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, ELD <’ 


BOHO-SQUARE, 1 LONDO 
LEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES, 


JAMS, 


NSANITY cU pon oe —-A married me medical 


raya ap ma MACASSAR 0} Ein bi oe one 
for promoting the and beact! the Hair ; RECEIVE i Ss Heeb iment £ LADY or ORNTLEMAN thes 
WLAN. im EALEDOR, the case is of recent date or of acurabia nature, aquick 
for the Skin and Complex cutaneous éefesta ; as guaranteed, the new and # i 
and ROWLANDS' UDO! a3t5 Ojon ye DENTIFRICE, treatment pursued. he resiaence ly situated the 
1 Pena Oe Ay Chemis ead Petes” ew | Caner sed Gucing cnsumar mieibe they in persecdly ® tar 
Ps immer 8 
Ask for ming ed Pe articles, side residence. Li For’ . 


Bu and INDIGESTION, Sick Headache, ian 
Fiatuleney, Heartburn, and al billous and liver affection 


are speedily remo" red by the 
LE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
which have been held in the highest estimation Gy all clause of veri ot ie of reseed ot the Cllen, 3, Catharine ctnoet, in 
me Set eg Catherine-strest, ot 
the Uxited Kingdom, in bossest a leds, St, ta, Cdandfla pa Strand, aforesald.—SaTURDA 


